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our greenback currency, indeed many of them feel that in voting 
against such contraction they will voice the sentiments and express 
the wishes of those who elected them. 

Who then can say that the majority of our people are favor- 
able to currency contraction, and who will say that if the victors 
cannot agree among themselves as to a policy of contraction it is 
the duty of the vanquished to help out the extreme contractionists. 
A minority need never bow to an assumed majority from a sense 
of duty for if they be really in the minority they will be powerless 
to thwart the majority. The majority have declared against free 
coinage and free coinage we will not have. But the majority have 
not demanded currency contraction. Therefore currency contract- 
ion we need not have. 

So the ardent gold contractionists can profit nothing by insist- 
ing that the verdict of the people was for currency contraction by 
retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes. The verdict of 
our people as to our monetary system, further than as a declaration 
against free coinage, is not clear. Indeed it is only by astretch of 
the imagination that the verdict recorded by the voters can be 
made to cover anything as to currency matters further than this 
question of free silver coinage. 

On another great question that has been debated for years the 
verdict would seem to be much clearer. The platform upon which 
Mr. McKinley stood, condemned the Wilson tariff and demanded 
that tariff protection be extended to American labor and indus- 
tries. In voting for Mr. McKinley it would then appear, that 
the majority of the American people expressed their approval of 
high protection. But the Gold Domocrats will not have it this 
way. In voting for Mr. McKinley they did not vote for him because 
of his stand on the tariff but because of his stand as opposed to 
free coinage. In short they voted for him in spite of his stand on 
the tariff ; they swallowed the tariff plank in the Republican plat- 
form but they did not approve it, they swallowed this plank in 
order to approve the plank in opposition to free coinage, they 
swallowed the bitter in order to swallow the sweet. And these 
gold Democrats declare that by their votes they elected Mr. 
McKinley, that their votes gave him his majority. And Repub- 
licans are not prepared to dispute this claim. They are ready to 
admit that without the support brought them by the free trade 
gold Democrats they would have suffered defeat. 

So Republicans are inclined to treat with consideration the 
gold Democrats, who admittedly, by their desertion of their party, 
encompassed the defeat of Mr. Bryan, Between the yold Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans who recognize the valuable service 
rendered to Mr. McKinley by such Democrats there seems to have 
sprung up an era of peace and good will. So we find Republicans 
ready to compromise their high protection views out of consider- 
ation to their new born allies. And meanwhile those Republicans 
who looked upon the election of Mr. McKinley as a protection 
victory more than a victory for currency contraction can scarce 
contain their gathering disgust. It grates upon the ears of those 
who supported Mr. McKinley, basing their hopes of revival and 
prosperity on increased protection to their wares, to find Senator 
Aldrich, giving it out as his deliberate opinion that ‘‘no amend- 
ments to our tariff laws should be made unless necessary to cure 
defects or to provide the requisite revenue.’’ To ‘‘cure defects,”’ 
is a phrase capable of broad as well as narrow construction but 
the manufacturers who supported Mr. McKinley find no comfort 
in such a statement coming from the man who was the sponsor of 
the McKinley bill in the Senate and whose hand had as much to 
do with the framing of the bill as the hand of him who gave it 
his name. 

IN READING such words of lukewarmness from an apostle of 
protection only second to Mr. McKinley himself, the protection- 
ist tastes of the cup of sorrow. But his cup of sorrow is filled to 
overflowing when he finds Senator Hawley, rising above party and 
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on the high plane of patriotism, sealing the compact of peace and 
good-will between gold Democrats and gold Republicans by declar- 
ing his readiness to accept, as his guide as to tariff legislation, the 
tariff planks of the Democratic platforms of 1884 and 1888. He 
is not quite ready to approve the Democratic platform of 1892 and 
stamp all protective tariff legislation as unconstitutional, but to 
seal the compact with the gold Democrats he is ready to accept 
the Democratic tariff planks of 1884 and 1888 with which Repub- 
licans took decided issue and on which the campaigns of those 
years were fought out, the lines being drawn between protection 
and free trade. ‘‘ I will be very well content as a protectionist 
from New England,’”’ said Mr. Hawley, at the dinner of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and in reply to Mr. Cockran, ‘‘ if we 
can agree upon the Democratic platforms of 1884 and 1888,”’ 
which differed materially from the platform of 1892 only in that 
they recognized that, fostered by tariff duties, industries had been 
built up, and that justice required that such industries should not 
summarily be deprived of protection. Let down our protected 
industries to free trade conditions slowly. Such is the tariff policy 
Mr. Hawley declares himself ready for. 








It 1s on top of such declarations from Republican Senators 
that we are told to look to Mr. Cleveland in his coming message 
to Congress for recommendations for a tariff tax on tea and coffee 
and an additional internal revenue tax on beer. And what may 
we expect of the Republican Senators whose views seem to have 
so radically changed as to tariff legislation when confronted with 
such proposals? ‘To levy customs duties on such non-competitive 
products as tea and coffee, products that we do not and cannot 
raise, is the very opposite of the course that pursuit of the policy 
of protection demands. But what to expect of Republicans 
who stand ready to compromise protective principles in order 
to gather the gold Democrats into their camp is hard to tell. 
In order to get the gold Democrats into their camp the Republi- 
cans seem ready to haul down the flag of protection and run 
up the flag of tariff for revenue with incidental protec- 
tion. It seems that we are to witness the final abandonment of 
principles by Republicans in their urgency to form a permanent 
alliance with the gold Democrats. 


THE truth is hard to suppress. Sooner or later it is almost 
sure to crop out. It is now more than a month since there have 
been any imports of gold of moment. This sudden cessation of gold 
imports in the face of growing exports of merchandise confirms our 
beliefexpressed at the time, that the imports of gold that commenced 
in large volume in August and right on top of large exports were 
brought about by the borrowing of gold in London. Back in the 
later days of July and early days of August the position of the 
New York banking fraternity was not an enviable one. There 
was a steady drain for gold for export, the treasury gold reserve 
was running down, and, with the presidential campaign gathering 
heat, their was decided opposition to the replenishing of this 
reserve by the means that had become customary. To resort to 
an issue of bonds right in the midst of the campaign in order to 
get gold toreplenish the reserve would have been to put addi- 
tional ammunition in the hands of Mr. Bryan’s supporters. Be- 
cause of the probable effects of an issue of bonds on the canvas 
such a course was feared, so the banking fraternity looked around 
for an escape. And escape there wasonly one. They must take 
gold from their own holdings and put it in the treasury and then 
prevent its being drawn out again by putting a check to guld 
exports. To check gold exports there was only one way, and 
that was for the exchange bankers to borrow in London instead of 
shipping gold to meet their bills which they found it impossible to 
cover with bills drawn on London by American exporters. Not 
enough of such bills came on the market, so exchange set strongly 
against us. We had more to pay than others owed us. Conse- 
quently the demand for gold. 
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By borrowing in London our exchange bankers obviated the | 


| 


necessity of such shipment. But the trials of the banking frater- | 
nity were not over. Anunmistakable and threatening withdrawal | 


of deposits set in. Their cash resources ran low, they were 
reduced to the point of issuing clearing house certificates, —virtu- 
ally to the point of suspension. An issue of clearing house certi- 
ficates they feared as they feared a bond issue earlier. So the 
question was how to prevent such a course. ‘There was one way. 
That was, borrow gold in London, bring it over, build up their 
cash resources. This course they pursued. Large gold imports 
set in. 

But all these operations created a large indebtedness against 
the exchange bankers in London, and it is this indebtedness that 
hangs over the market to-day and prevents imports of gold in 
spite of phenomenally large exports and a reported investment of 
British funds in our securities. The effort to cut down this float- 
ing indebtedness absorbs all the balance put to our credit in 
London by our large excess of exports over imports. So we find 
exchange rising in the face of rising exports. It is speaking of 
such a rise that the Mew York Herald corroborates what we have 
said above. ‘‘One theory advanced,’’ says the Herald, ‘‘ to 
explain this movement is that the rate of interest here is encour- 
aging a speculation in bills. Another is that the bills are needed 
to cover fabricated bills,;—‘shorts,’—sold by the bankers to 
supply the anti-election demand.”’ 


THE London Sfafist has a clearer idea of the situation in 
America than have the writers in the financial columns of our 
metropolitan journals. We work ourselves up into the belief that 
if we keep the merchandise balance of trade in our favor, we will 
be all right. But the merchandise balance is only a part of our 
trade balance. This the S/a/‘st has in view when it ventures the 
assertion that ‘‘the balance of trade in the near future will again 
be against the United States.’ The merchandise balance of trade 
has all along been in our favor, so some of our critics are tempted 
to pick up the Sfa¢st for inaccuracy and lack of acquaintance with 
American affairs. But while there has been and is a merchandise 
balance in favor of the United States, there has been a steady bal- 
ance accruing against the United States on account of interest 
charges, freights and expenses of Americans abroad which has 
served to offset the favorable merchandise balance, so that the 
actual balance has been against us. And it is because of this 
adverse balance, which amounts to an average of $25,000,000 a 
month and serves to offset a favorable merchandise balance, that 
the real balance of trade, as the S/a/ist says, is likely, in the near 
future, to turn against the United States. 


THE press, under the control of the gold contractionists, is 
still engaged in the task of writing up a prosperity that has not 
materialized. Many even of those employers of labor who, prior 
to election, strove to influence the votes of their workmen by show- 
ing them large orders contingent on the election of Mr.McKiuley, 
such as would ensure to them work during the winter months, have 
been unable to start up their mills and factories. Whether the 
orders were mere fictions in the first place, gotten up to fool voters, 
or have been withdrawn since Mr. McKinley's election, we do not 
know. But the wage earner, induced by the announcement of 
the existence of such orders to vote, perhaps, against his better 
judgment, has not found the steady employment and revival 
promised upon Mr. McKinley’s election. Indeed, far from find- 
ing employment, he has in many cases lost employment; far from 
securing an advance in wages, he has suffered a cut. Thus, 
among the larger establishments we find the Michigan Car Com- 
pany’s works, at Detroit, shut down indefinitely and 1,500 men 
out of work, while the Pullman Company has cut wages. So, 
too, the carpet mills of Alexander Smith’s Sons, at Yonkers, 
employing 7,000 hands, have shut down. And what is the rea- 
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son given ? Warehouses full of carpets and the election not having 
brought expected orders, a shut-down became a necessity. That 
the election has brought no orders is not surprising, for as the 
farmer did not wake up the morning after election to find more 
money in his corn cribs and wheat bins, pig pens and cattle sheds 
than the day before, his ability to buy carpets has not grown. 
And his ability will not grow until he gets more money for his 
crops, until he gets better prices, and Mr. McKinley’s election is 
a promise of lower prices. The prospect of a market for carpets 
is remote enough. 


Mr. MCcKINLEy’s plurality of the popular vote is now 
reported at 829,064. It has grown smaller since the third of 
November. But it is destined to grow smaller yet when the vote 
is correctly tabulated. Mr. McKinley’s majority in Pennsylvania, 
we notice, is put down in the tabulated statement which makes 
out the above at 301,173. This is a majority just 6,103 greater 
than the count shows; that is, by just the number of votes 
officially counted for the Bryan and Watson electors, who were 
identical, man for man, with the electors in the Democratic col- 
umn. And as it is for men, not columns or parties, that we vote, 
it is clear the Bryan vote in Pennsylvania was 6,103 greater than 
given. Whether or no like errors have crept into the official 
tabulations in other States, it would be well to know. Mean- 
while, let us strike a few thousands off Mr. McKinley’s majority 
in Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY was the terror of Europe six years ago. 
He is praised in every European capital to-day. Yet he is the 
same man, seeking the same high Americanism now which he 
sought then and believing now, as he did then, that the United 
States must solve its national problems for itself, by itself 
and in its own interests.— Springfield Republican. 


Would that the above were so! Six yearsago Mr. McKinley 
stood for American interests, for American independence, for 
America’s right to solve her own problems and adopt her own 
policies. To-day he stands for the interests of the creditor class 
of Great Britain, for subserviency to foreign nations, for the sur- 
render to foreign powers of America’s right to solve her own prob- 
lems and the acceptance of our policies at the dictation of aliens. 
It is therefore that Europe hated Mr. McKinley six years ago, 
while his paeons of praise are sung in every European finan- 
cial capital to-day. It is McKinley, not Europe, that has 


changed. 


THANKSGIVING Day finds the pulpit halting between two 
courses, whether to swell the chant of gratitude for the nation’s 
alleged escape from a purely imaginary danger, or whether to 
improve the occasion by bewailing the evils, moral, political and 
material, which oppress every section of the community. We 
have ample warrant for believing that the majority of our pul- 
piteers will sing in tune with the best pew-holders, reserving their 
lamentations for such as do their own thinking and patronize the 
back seats. ‘True patriots may well rejoice at the stirring that 
has been given to the dry bones of party politics. A larger issue 
has been imported into the campaigns of the future. What was 
before little more than a drift in the direction of serious politics 
has now gotten an impetus that will transform the old spirit and 
methods into a new force. Much of the circus and child’s play 


element in past campaigns died out this year, and the display of 


foot and mouth agility will change into exercise of brain and con- 


science. All great reforms that are wise and lasting are slow of 


growth. ‘The seed planted yesterday is trodden into the soil and 
the shallow suppose it has finally disappeared. But it comes up 
in the spring well-rooted and strong, which text may serve 
for a Thanksgiving meditation more profitable than vain shout- 





ings. 
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our greenback currency, indeed many of them feel that in voting 
against sch contraction they will voice the sentiments and express 
the wishes of those who elected them. 

Who then can say that the majority of our people are favor- 
able to currency contraction, and who will say that if the victors 
cannot agree among themselves as to a policy of contraction it is 
the duty of the vanquished to help out the extreme contractionists. 
A minority need never bow to an assumed majority from a sense 
of duty for if they be really in the minority they will be powerless 
to thwart the majority. The majority have declared against free 
coinage and free coinage we will not have. But the majority have 
not demanded currency contraction. Therefore currency contract- 
ion we need not have. 

So the ardent gold contractionists can profit nothing by insist- 
ing that the verdict of the people was for currency contraction by 
retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes. The verdict of 
our people as to our monetary system, further than as a declaration 
against free coinage, is not clear. Indeed it is only by a stretch of 
the imagination that the verdict recorded by the voters can be 
made to cover anything as to currency matters further than this 
question of free silver coinage. 

On another great question that has been debated for years the 
verdict would seem to be much clearer. The platform upon which 
Mr. McKinley stood, condemned the Wilson tariff and demanded 
that tariff protection be extended to American labor and indus- 
tries. In voting for Mr. McKinley it would then appear, that 
the majority of the American people expressed their approval of 
high protection. But the Gold Domocrats will not have it this 
way. In voting for Mr. McKinley they did not vote for him because 
of his stand on the tariff but because of his stand as opposed to 
free coinage. In short they voted for him in spite of his stand on 
the tariff ; they swallowed the tariff plank in the Republican plat- 
form but they did not approve it, they swallowed this plank in 
order to approve the plank in opposition to free coinage, they 
swallowed the bitter in order to swallow the sweet. And these 
gold Democrats declare that by their votes they elected Mr. 
McKinley, that their votes gave him his majority. And Repub- 
licans are not prepared to dispute this claim. They are ready to 
admit that without the support brought them by the free trade 
gold Democrats they would have suffered defeat. 

So Republicans are inclined to treat with consideration the 
gold Democrats, who admittedly, by their desertion of their party, 
encompassed the defeat of Mr. Bryan. Between the pold Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans who recognize the valuable service 
rendered to Mr. McKinley by such Democrats there seems to have 
sprung up an era of peace and good will. So we find Republicans 
ready to compromise their high protection views out of consider- 
ation to their new born allies. And meanwhilé those Republicans 
who looked upon the election of Mr. McKinley as a protection 
victory more than a victory for currency contraction can scarce 
contain their gathering disgust. It grates upon the ears of those 
who supported Mr. McKinley, basing their hopes of revival and 
prosperity on increased protection to their wares, to find Senator 
Aldrich, giving it out as his deliberate opinion that ‘‘no amend- 
ments to our tariff laws should be made unless necessary to cure 
defects or to provide the requisite revenue:’’ To ‘‘cure defects,”’ 
is a phrase capable of broad as well as narrow construction hut 
the manufacturers who supported Mr. McKinley find no comfort 
in such a statement coming from the man who was the sponsor of 
the McKinley bill in the Senate and whose hand had as much to 
do with the framing of the bill as the hand of him who gave it 
his name. 





IN READING such words of lukewarmness from an apostle of 
protection only second to Mr. McKinley himself, the protection- 
ist tastes of the cup of sorrow. But his cup of sorrow is filled to 
overflowing when he finds Senator Hawley, rising above party and 








on the high plane of patriotism, sealing the compact of peace and 
good-will between gold Democrats and gold Republicans by declar- 
ing his readiness to accept, as his guide as to tariff legislation, the 
tariff planks of the Democratic platforms of 1884 and 1888. He 
is not quite ready to approve the Democratic platform of 1892 and 
stamp all protective tariff legislation as unconstitutional, but to 
seal the compact with the gold Democrats he is ready to accept 
the Democratic tariff planks of 1884 and 1888 with which Repub- 
licans took decided issue and on which the campaigns of those 
years were fought out, the lines being drawn between protection 
and free trade. ‘‘I will be very well content as a protectionist 
from New England,’’ said Mr. Hawley, at the dinner of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and in reply to Mr. Cockran, ‘‘ if we 
can agree upon the Democratic platforms of 1884 and 1888,” 
which differed materially from the platform of 1892 only in that 
they recognized that, fostered by tariff duties, industries had been 
built up, and that justice required that such industries should not 
summarily be deprived of protection. Let down our protected 
industries to free trade conditions slowly. Such is the tariff policy 
Mr. Hawley declares himself ready for. 

IT Is on top of such declarations from Republican Senators 
that we are told to look to Mr. Cleveland in his coming message 
to Congress for recommendations for a tariff tax on tea and coffee 
and an additional internal revenue tax on beer. And what may 
we expect of the Republican Senators whose views seem to have 
so radically changed as to tariff legislation when confronted with 
such proposals? ‘To levy customs duties on such non-competitive 
products as tea and coffee, products that we do not and cannot 
raise, is the very opposite of the course that pursuit of the policy 
of protection demands. But what to expect of Republicans 
who stand ready to compromise protective principles in order 
to gather the gold Democrats into their camp is hard to tell. 
In order to get the gold Democrats into their camp the Republi- 
cans seem ready to haul down the flag of protection.and run 
up the flag of tariff for revenue with incidental protec- 
tion. It seems that we are to witness the final abandonment of 
principles by Republicans in their urgency to form a permanent 
alliance with the gold Democrats. 


THE truth is hard to suppress. Sooner or later it is almost 
sure to crop out. It is now more than a month since there have 
been any imports of gold of moment. This sudden cessation of gold 
imports in the face of growing exports of merchandise confirms our 
beliefexpressed at the time, that the imports of gold that commenced 
in large volume in August and right on top of large exports were 
brought about by the borrowing of gold in London. Back in the 
later days of July and early days of August the position of the 
New York banking fraternity was not an enviable one. There 
was a steady drain for gold for export, the treasury gold reserve 
was running down, and, with the presidential campaign gathering 
heat, their was decided opposition to the replenishing of this 
reserve by the means that had become customary. ‘To resort to 
an issue of bonds right in the midst of the campaign in order to 
get gold toreplenish the reserve would have been to put addi- 
tional ammunition in the hands of Mr. Bryan’s supporters. Be- 
cause of the probable effects of an issue of bonds on the canvas 
such a course was feared, so the banking fraternity looked around 
for an escape. And escape there wasonly one. ‘They must take 
gold from their own holdings and put it in the treasury and then 
prevent its being drawn out again by putting a check to guld 
exports. ‘To check gold exports there was only one way, and 
that was for the exchange bankers to borrow in London instead of 
shipping gold to meet their bills which they found it impossible to 
cover with bills drawn on London by American exporters. Not 
enough of such bills came gn the market, so exchange set strongly 
against us. We had more to pay than others owed us. Conse- 
quently the demand for gold. 
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By borrowing in London our exchange bankers obviated the 
necessity of such shipment. But the trials of the banking frater- 
nity were not over. An unmistakable and threatening withdrawal 
of deposits set in. Their cash resources ran low, they were 
reduced to the point of issuing clearing house certificates, —virtu- 
ally to the point of suspension. An issue of clearing house certi- 
ficates they feared as they feared a bond issue earlier. So the 
question was how to prevent such a course. ‘There was one way. 
That was, borrow gold in London, bring it over, build up their 
cash resources. This course they pursued. Large gold imports 
set in. 

But all these operations created a large indebtedness against 
the exchange bankers in London, and it is this indebtedness that 
hangs over the market to-day and prevents imports of gold in 
spite of phenomenally large exports and a reported investment of 
British funds in our securities. The effort to cut down this float- 
ing indebtedness absorbs all the balance put to our credit in 
London by our large excess of exports over imports. So we find 
exchange rising in the face of rising exports. It is speaking of 
such ‘a rise that the ew York Herald corroborates what we have 
said above. ‘‘One theory advanced,’’ says the Herald, ‘‘to 
explain this movement is that the rate of interest here is encour- 
aging a speculation in bills. Another is that the bills are needed 
to cover fabricated bills,—‘shorts,’—sold by the bankers to 
supply the anti-election demand.”’ 


THE London Statist has a clearer idea of the situation in 
America than have the writers in the financial columns of our 
metropolitan journals. We work ourselves up into the belief that 
if we keep the merchandise balance of trade in our favor, we will 
be all right. But the merchandise balance is only a part of our 
trade balance. ‘This the S/atis¢t has in view when it ventures the 
assertion that ‘‘the balance of trade in the near future will again 
be against the United States.’’ The merchandise balance of trade 
has all along been in our favor, so some of our critics are tempted 
to pick up the Séatist for inaccuracy and lack of acquaintance with 
American affairs. But while there has been and is a merchandise 
balance in favor of the United States, there has been a steady bal- 
ance accruing against the United States on account of interest 
charges, freights and expenses of Americans abroad which has 
served to offset the favorable merchandise balance, so that the 
actual balance has been against us. And it is because of this 
adverse balance, which amounts to an average of $25,000,000 a 
month and serves to offset a favorable merchandise balance, that 
the real balance of trade, as the S#a/zs¢ says, is likely, in the near 
future, to turn against the United States. 





THE press, under the control of the gold contractionists, is 
still engaged in the task of writing up a prosperity that has not 
materialized. Many even of those employers of labor who, prior 
to election, strove to influence the votes of their workmen by show- 
ing them large orders contingent on the election of Mr.McKinley, 
such as would ensure to them work during the winter months, have 
been unable to start up their mills and factories. Whether the 
orders were mere fictions in the first place, gotten up to fool voters, 
or have been withdrawn since Mr. McKinley’s election, we do not 
know. But the wage earner, induced by the announcement of 
the existence of such orders to vote, perhaps, against his better 
judgment, has not found the steady employment and revival 
promised upon Mr. McKinley’s election. Indeed, far from find- 
ing employment, he has in many cases lost employment; far from 
securing an advance in wages, he has suffered a cut. Thus, 


among the larger establishments we find the Michigan Car Com- 
pany’s works, at Detroit, shut down indefinitely and 1,500 men 
out of work, while the Pullman Company has cut wages. So, 
too, the carpet mills of Alexander Smith’s Sons, at Yonkers, 
employing 7,000 hands, have shut down. 


And what is the rea- 





son given ? Warehouses full of carpets and the election not having 
brought expected orders, a shut-down became a necessity. That 
the election has brought no orders is not surprising, for as the 
farmer did not wake up the morning after election to find more 
money in his corn cribs and wheat bins, pig pens and cattle sheds 
than the day before, his ability to buy carpets has not grown. 
And his ability will not grow until he gets more money for his 
crops, until he gets better prices, and Mr. McKinley’s election is 
a promise of lower prices. The prospect of a market for carpets 
is remote enough. 


Mr. McKINLEyY’s plurality of the popular vote is now 
reported at 829,064. It has grown smaller since the third of 
November. But it is destined to grow smaller yet when the vote 
is correctly tabulated. Mr. McKinley’s majority in Pennsylvania, 
we notice, is put down in the tabulated statement which makes 
out the above at 301,173. This is a majority just 6,103 greater 
than the count shows; that is, by just the number of votes 
officially counted for the Bryan and Watson electors, who were 
identical, man for man, with the electors in the Democratic col- 
umn. And as it is for men, not columns or parties, that we vote, 
it is clear the Bryan vote in Pennsylvania was 6,103 greater than 
given. Whether or no like errors have crept into the official 
tabulations in other States, “it would be well to know. Mean- 
while, let us strike a few thousands off Mr. McKinley’s majority 
in Pennsylvania. 


WiLitAM McKINLEY was the terror of Europe six years ago.. 
He is praised in every European capital to-day. Yet he is the 
same man, seeking the same high Americanism now which he 
sought then and believing now, as he did then, that the United 
States must solve its national problems for itself, by itself 
and in its own interests.— Springfield Republican. 


Would that the above were so! Six yearsago Mr. McKinley 
stood for American interests, for American independence, for 
America’s right to solve her own problems and adopt her own 
policies. To-day he stands for the interests of the creditor class 
of Great Britain, for subserviency to foreign nations, for the sur- 
render to foreign powers of America’s right to solve her own prob- 
lems and the acceptance of our policies at the dictation of aliens. 
It is therefore that Europe hated Mr. McKinley six years ago, 
while his pzons of praise are sung in every European finan- 
cial capital to-day. It is McKinley, not Europe, that has 
changed. 


THANKSGIVING Day finds the pulpit halting between two 
courses, whether to swell the chant of gratitude for the nation’s 
alleged escape from a purely imaginary danger, or whether to 
improve the occasion by bewailing the evils, moral, political and 
material, which oppress every section of the community. We 
have ample warrant for believing that the majority of our pul- 
piteers will sing in tune with the best pew-holders, reserving their 
lamentations for such as do their own thinking and patronize the 
back seats. ‘True patriots may well rejoice at the stirring that 
has been give to the dry bones of party politics. A larger issue 
has been imported into the campaigns of the future. What was 
before little more than a drift in the direction of serious politics 
has now gotten an impetus that will transform the old spirit and 
methods into a new force. Much of the circus and child’s play 
element in past campaigns died out this year, and the display of 
foot and mouth agility will change into exercise of brain and con- 
science. All great reforms that are wise and lasting are slow of 
growth. The seed planted yesterday is trodden into the soil and 
the shallow suppose it has finally disappeared. But“it comes up 
in the spring well-rooted and strong, which text may serve 
for a Thanksgiving meditation more profitable than vain shout- 
ings. 
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AN ungracious task it must always be to blend chilling criti- 
cism with the cordial approval we all award to victors and losers 
alike in wholesome public contests between college teams upon 
any field. It is in the power of the young fellows themselves to 
silence such censors as are reporting in the papers the drunken 
rowdyism that followed the Pennsylvania-Harvard game. The 
authorities are being urged to find and punish the saloon keepers 
who sold intoxicants to those over-jubilant enthusiasts and broken- 
hearted friends of the losing side. Princeton is praised for sharply 
insisting on the return of its students immediately after their 
match at New York was over. Both Yale and Princeton men, 
nobly aided by their Columbia contemporaries, have these several 
years distinguished themselves and disgraced their colleges by 
making the streets, hotels and theatres of New York impossible 
for use of respectable people on the evenings and nights of foot- 
ball days. ‘There is only one radical cure for this distressing evil, 
and that is in the hands of the students. If they are gentlemen, 
they have only to remind themselves of the ennobling fact on the 
morning of each game day. But if they are not, it is for the 
authorities of the universities to consider the possibility or other- 
wise of inoculating their charges with a lymph that can throw 
out the peculiar virus which hinders the development of the final 
stage in the transition from barbarism to complete civiliza- 
tion. 


THE food exhibition which has just opened in Philadelphia, 
as others are doubtless in view throughout the land, may fall 
short of scientific importance but is much more than an advertising 
show. ‘The lectures on cookery by the accomplished lady who 
practices what she preaches, and while she preaches, are highly 
interesting to her audiences, who are also allowed to taste her 
dishes on the spot. This popularizing of the art and science of 
cookery has been going on for more than twenty years in Eng- 
land, and for ten or twelve here, but it is remarkable that the 
dietary of the poor has shown little or no improvement. They, 
and thousands who are not poor, still stick to the antiquated fry- 
ing-pan for steaks and chops which go into it meat and come out 
leather. Of all conservatisms the firmest and the worst is that of 
the kitchen. Years of patient effort cannot induce people to 
change their unwholesome methods of cookery. Cooking schools 
and demonstrations fail just where they should succeed. And 
there is this to be remarked with respect to the more or less fanci- 
ful demonstrations intended for households where table elegance 
has to be kept within moderate expenditure ; the display of cul- 
inary fine art upon inferior meats so as to make a grand show is 
scarcely an arttoadmire. We have too many social shams already. 
A plain but honest dish with simple accompaniments is infinitely 
preferable to a miscellaneous assortment of disguised scraps. 


THE triangular duel between Germany and England through 
President Kruger and his Transvaal is a curious display of blank 
cartridge firing. That one or two will get hurt is certain, but 
which of the three first and worst? England was wantonly trailed 
in the mud by her own irresponsible buccaneers, who ought to be 
doing a far stiffer penance than was decreed them. Kruger had 
the sympathy of all patriot-hearted men, English included, in his 
masterly crushing of the treacherous move, and when impetuous 
William of Berlin fired off his explosive telegram to England, 
which made every British bristle stand on end with rage, Kru- 
ger’s denial that he had secretly asked this help from Germany 
was fully believed. The chessboard has seen a great shuffling of 
knights militant and prancing kings since the burlesque invasion 
of Johannesburg, and now the exigency of the game has induced 
Emperor William to let England know that President Kruger 
actually did appeal to him for backing. What William’s precise 
motive is for venturing this very unusual tell-tale device he only 
knows. He may have been smitten with the Bismarck itch for 





revelation-making, or he may hope to side track the train of 
hostile English feeling which disturbs his peace o’ nights. 


GERMANY is uncomfortable in its mind just now and though 
its Emperor has a great head, he lacks the bigness of heart which 
is the prime need of latter-day Kings. In his blustering noontide 
of soldier manhood he forgets he is only in the baby stage of 
Kingship, and that it pays better for a baby to get itself loved 
than to make itself feared by screeches and scratches. Germany 
is no lover of war. She has no innate passion for medizeval 
pageants of armed warriors. When the need comes she calmly 
knows her protectors and avengers will be ready for the gathering 
of still greater laurels, even though befouled with blood. Instead 
of a theatrical swaggerer Germany yearns for a plain, old- 
fashioned sort of a man of the people, who shall be King of the 
nation’s heart by right of love divine. German unity is fast thin- 
ning into a band of paper, that may rip any moment. The veteran 
who compassed it with gilded iron lives to see the inheritor of a 
greatness he did nothing to create, steadily weakening and lessen- 
ing it, within and without, in sheer ecstasy at demonstrating his 
titular superiority to him who made his empire and his imperial 
self. If William is playing to regain England’s friendship it is a 
return to sanity of the good old serviceable pattern. 


THE French weathervane veers rapidly as the wind listeth. 
If the prévailing blow keeps the point republic-ward there are too 
frequent gusts of royalism to make peaceful repose easy, and 
sudden cyclonic puffs that baffle the attempt to make sure whether 
England or Russia is indicated. If only it were possible to fore- 
see any steadying of anything French, be it opinion, aim, or 
effort, there might be peace in the council rooms of Europe and 
silence in the arsenals. For the moment M. Hanotaux the French 
Foreign Minister has nothing to say about English policy in 
Egypt, and his silence is held to be significant. If it turns out, 
as well it may, that the price of Russia’s moral and material help 
is a cessation of anti-English feeling, or demonstrations, France 
will find it easy and pleasant to pay that price. After all is said, 
there is a heartier sympathy between these two neighbors than 
between the English people and the German. This is not so 
apparent on the surface yet it is true, despite the hatreds and con- 
tempts that lie so near the surface in races so radically unlike. 





CAMPANINI, the operatic star of a few years ago, has passed 
away in comparative if not actual poverty. The stars of the hour 
have been receiving, it requires an effort to suppose they have 
been earning, $35,000 for a season’s singing. Two thousand 
dollars a night for warbling perhaps two thousand words ina play 
has been the demand of several monarchs of the opera stage of 
late. This is one of the high-water marks of modern luxury. In 
its defence it may be pleaded that the successful artist has made a 
large outlay of money, time, and skill, that his stage sovereignty 
cannot last ‘many seasons, that he would not get so high a wage 
if his services were not worth it, and that his fame causes great 
circulation of money, which benefits the community. These pleas 
are true, yet the unpleasant doubt remains as to the real utility of 
this ministry to luxury. Our superfine education, or what passes 
for education, has managed to measure the utility of luxury inthe 
scales of vanity. Whocan conscientiously say that he enjoys 
opera as he enjoys hearing a spoken play, or reading the book, 
or listening to wordless music? Many are they who would gladly 
confess their sham admiration for opera, but few there be who have 
the courage. The sympathetic singing of one of the old natural 
ballads gives keener delight, and is nobler art, than the grandest 
of grand operas, so grotesquely absurd and artificial, but even our 
Patti’s and DeReskes’ would not have the nerve to ask two thou- 
sand dollars for an hour or two of ballad singing. When will the 
pride of wealth condescend to common sense? 
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IS ADDITIONAL REVENUE NEEDED ? 





ae the fiscal year ending June 30th, last, the expenditures of 

the National Government exceeded receipts by $28,578,671. 
The deficits for the two preceding years ran up even higher ; to 
$72,325,448 for 1894 and $46,558,909 for 1895, while the deficit 
for 1897 promises to equal if not exceed that of 1894. Since July 
1, the deficit has mounted up to nearly $40,000,000 and bids fair, 
as we have said, to run up to the neighborhood of $75,000,000 
before the close of the present fiscal year. 

Moreover, there is no prospect of any material increase of 
revenues under our present laws, and while the existing condi- 
tions of impoverishment brought upon our people by the appre- 
ciating gold standard remain with us, unless, indeed, under some 
artificial stimulant to importations such as the sale of government 
bonds abroad for gold would give. Sell our bonds abroad for 
gold, thus cause an artificial importation of gold, make money 
plenty in the New York banks, consequently raise prices, and, by 
placing the means of payment in the hands of importers, facilitate 
the importation of goods of foreign manufacture, and such a course 
may be followed, as it has been in the past, by a bolstering up of 
the revenues. 

The bond issue of February, 1895, was followed by just such 
results. The syndicate undertook, by selling bonds abroad, to 
not only check the exportation of gold but import gold. They thus 
prevented a contraction of our currency through the exporta- 
tion of gold, held prices to a level above that to which they 
would otherwise have fallen, and, as a result, checked exports 
while stimulating imports. As imports increased, customs reve- 
nues naturally grew, and the deficit in revenues was held down. 
But the time came when the imported goods had to be paid for 
and the means of payment had been cut into by the curtailment of 
exports. So the ultimate results of the transactions of the syndi 
cate were to accentuate the export of gold, cause prices, after the 
temporary stimulant which had held them up was exhausted, to 
drop with doubled rapidity, put a check to imports and of neces- 
sity cut down customs receipts. 

By following such a course again we may temporarily bolster 
up our revenues, but no permanent increase of revenues can be 
looked for until we either lay additional taxes on our people or 
better general conditions, restore prosperity to our people, and 
thus extend their ability to buy and consume, when both customs 
and internal revenue receipts willincrease. A general betterment 
of industrial and trade conditions we cannot expect so long as the 
tendency of prices is downward, and it is hard to see how the 
tendency of prices can be other than downwards, so long as we 
persist in adhering to gold as our sole measure of value. There 
is then no prospect of increased revenues save through the enact- 
ment of additional revenue legislation and in view cf a promised 
annual deficit of something like $75,009,000 it seems quite clear, 
at first glance, that additional revenue is needed. 


But if to keep up the gold reserve we are going to pursue a pol- 
icy that will necessitate borrowing at the rate of $75,000,000 or more 
a year no additional revenue is needed. In considering the question 
of revenue it would be well to remember that the cash balance in 
the Treasury is, or was on November 24, no less than $228,372,952. 
This includes, to be sure, the $100,000,000 of gold held for the 
redemption of greenbacks. But put this hundred millions aside 
and there still remains in the Treasury $128,372,952 of cash which 
is available to meet the expenditures of the government, a sum 
exceeding by $100,000,000 the cash balance held by the Treasury 
at the close of Mr. Harrison’s administration. Here is at least 
$75,000,000 in excess of the needs of the government ; $75,000,- 
000 withdrawn from circulation as the result of the past bond 
issues, and which would greatly benefit the people by finding its 
way back again into circulation. 

So there is at present taken from circulation asa result of the 
past bond issues and piled up in the Treasury a sum quite suffi- 





cient to meet the deficit in revenues for at least a year to come. 
Clearly for a year we have no need of additional revenue. It is 
much better that we spend that which we have in the Treasury 
before we pile up more. And before the year elapses which it 
will take to exhaust this surplus, already accumulated from bond 
sales, there is every probability that a further surplus will be accu- 
mulated from another bond issue. It is quite true that the gold 
reserve is higher to-day than it has been for some years, that 
considerable gold is being deposited in the Treasury in excess of 
withdrawals and that the period of bond issues to maintain gold 
redemptions seems, to some, to be past forever. But such opti- 
mists should remember that Mr. McKinley has no occult power in 
himself to change the conditions that have brought about the bond 
issues in the past. Indeed there is no evidence that Mr. McKin- 
ley has any desire, much less purpose, to change the existing 
status of our monetary system. The gold Democrats, the simon 
pure contractionists, are strenuously striving to drive Mr. McKin- 
ley into advocacy of the retirement of the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes, and they may succeed, but such a policy does not find 
favor at this time with the great body of the protectionist sup- 
portersof Mr. McKinley, nor do we believe with Mr. McKinley 
himself. 

Yet the course adopted by the gold Democrats is the logical 
one from the standpoint of the gold contractionist. When we 
resumed specie payments January Ist, 1879, the greenbacks, to the 
amount of $346,000,000, were the only notes for which the gov- 
ernment had to provide redemption. The few silver certificates 
that were issued at that time as well as the gold certificates were 
regarded, as they should be to-day, as merely certificates of 
deposit redeemable in the specific coin deposited with the Treasury 
and against which they were issued. They were no more a burden 
on the gold reserve which Mr. Sherman had accumulated to pro- 
vide for the redemption of the greenbacks than if they had been 
gold coin or silver dollars, which indeed they were held to be, 
the government simply undertaking to hold the gold coin and 
silver dollars in trust for the convenience of those who preferred 
the paper certificates to the coin. 

For eleven years the status existing at the time of the 
resumption of specie payments was in no way changed. The pur- 
chase and coinage of silver under the Bland Act was continued, 
and the issue of silver certificates as well as of gold certificates 
went on apace. But the greenbacks remained the only notes rest- 
ing on the gold reserve. Then, in 1890, the Bland Act was super- 
seded by the Sherman Act and the issue of Treasury notes in 
payment for purchases of silver commenced. At first there was no 
change. Although by law redeemable in either gold or silver at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, these notes were 
regarded, at first, in the light of silver certificates. But in October, 
1891, anote holder assumed the discretion vested by Congress with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Foster, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, surrendered to him, and of course to all other note 
holders, this discretion as to redemption, thus making the Treasury 
notes redeemable in gold at the option of the holder. The issue of 
Treasury notes went on and as the issue went on symptons were 
not wanting that our currency system was growing top heavy. At 
the time of the repeal of the Sherman Act, $153,000,000 of these 
Treasury notes had been issued and thus there were close to $500,- 
000,000 of notes resting on the gold reserve in place of the $346,- 
000,000 of greenbacks. 

But the process-of making our currency top heavy did not 
stop here. Silver was declared to be unfit for redemption pur- 
poses, the silver in the Treasury was put aside as an available 
asset and finally Mr. Carlisle announced that if necessary to main- 
tain the parity, he would redeem the silver certificates in gold. 
Thus some $330,000,000 of silver certificates were added to the 
volume of our paper currency resting on the entirely inadequate 
basis of our gold reserve. 

Naturally our system grew top heavy and threatened to col- 
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lapse. We had built upa superstructure of paper money ona 
basis of gold and silver. We now took silver out; we removed 
one of the two supports on which our paper money rested, we left 
gold alone to do that for which both gold and silver were required. 
The result was, the drain on our gold reserve became constant and 
alarming, the sole support of our paper fabric was undermined, 
weakened, and seemed destined to melt away. And melted away 
it would have on more than one occasion if artificial means had 
not been resorted to in order to prop it up. 


Such are the conditions that have brought on past bond issues. 
They are still existent, though momentarily overshadowed. We 
have dropped silver and adopted gold as our sole measure of value 
while failing to do that which the adoption of the single gold 
standard demands. We have contracted the basis on which rests 
our superstructure of paper money and credits without contracting 
the superstructure. In so doing we have maintained prices at a 
higher level than the gold standard warrants. The result has been 
our exports have not exceeded our imports to that degree which 
is necessary to provide the means of paying the charges on our 
foreign indebtedness. In short, prices have not fallen so as to suf- 
ficiently stimulate exports and check imports. The result has been 
there has been constant demand for gold for export, demands for 
the redemption of greenbacks and treasury notes, consequent 
depletion of the gold reserve and then borrowing to replenish it. 

Such conditions are still existent. We have done nothing to 
remove the causes that led up to the various bond issues of the 
past three years and if we do not remove them, they will surely 
return, and as surely as they return another bond issue will 
become necessary. And that which must be done to remove this 
cause we do not think the representatives of the American people 
are prepared to do. We refer of course to that contraction of our 
currency, the retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes, 
that can alone, under the gold standard, place our monetary system 
on a firm foundation. Much better that bond issue should follow 
bond issue than that this contraction be brought about, for such 
contraction means a fall in prices that will pring ruin and abject 
poverty to hundreds of thousands of those engaged in the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

That such contraction will be authorized by the Congress 
elect we do not believe. It is therefore we look for further bond 
issues, for the issue of bonds and the borrowing of gold is the only 
alternative to currency contraction, unless, indeed, we put our 
monetary system on a firm foundation by putting again beneath it 
that support, silver, which we unwisely took away. 


The phenomenally large exports of the past few months have 
served to strengthen our position and make it possible to avoid 
gold exports, and the consequent depletion of the gold reserve, 
which is the forerunner of a bond issue. But the large exports 
that have grown out of the abnormal demand for our products 
consequent on the short crops harvested in Russia, India and Aus- 
tralia and the resulting inability of such countries to supply the 
British markets with customary supplies, have not come to stay. 
Our own wheat crop is short, and the stock of wheat in excess of 
demands for home consumption and available for export seems to 
be well-nigh exhausted. We may, therefore, look fora drop in wheat 
exports. Moreover, the season of the year is almost at hand 
when, having marketed the greater part of our harvests we invar- 
iably experience a falling off in exports. A recurrence of a favor- 
able balance of trade such as was recorded for the month of Octo 
ber can not fairly be expected. Exports during the present 
month have been large, they will be large beyond a doubt 
during December, but after that we may look fora decided 
falling off. And when an excess of exports over imports of more 
than $60,000,000, such as we had for October, gives place to a 
favorable balance of not more at the outside than $20,000,000 in 
January and February, what may we expect ? 

During October we imported some $27,000,000 of gold ; dur- 
ing the past month practically none at all, In January come large 


interest payments on our foreign indebtedness which, coming to- 
gether with a certain decline in exports, will certainly result in a 
great demand for gold. Weare told that the exchange bankers 
are anticipating this demand by leaving in London the balances said 
to have been gathered by the collection of the drafts drawn against 
our large present exports of foodstuffs and cotton, and which if 
called now would lead to gold imports. Whether they will suc- 
ceed in anticipating the demand for remittances abroad certain to 
come with the new year, remains to be seen. If they do not we 
will see the current of gold again set away from our shores, 
Sooner or later it is sure to do so, and when it does the gold 
reserve will run down, and then will come borrowing to replen- 
ish it. 

So before the surplus now in the Treasury is exhausted there 
is reason to anticipate the accumulation of a further surplus 
through another bond issue. Legislation to provide additional 
revenue is not therefore needed. It is urged that by increasing 
the revenues the necessity of continued borrowing would be obvi- 
ated. And in this there is a measure of truth. If we built up 
the revenues so as to meet expenditures and then issued bonds for 
gold with which to redeem greenbacks and Treasury notes, a vir- 
tual contraction of our currency could be effected that would be 
as effectual as the actual retirement of our greenback currency. 
If there was no deficit in revenues, greenbacks once redeemed with 
borrowed gold, and piled up in the Treasury would remain with- 
drawn from circulation for good. Under such circumstances, if 
we borrowed $100,000,000 of gold and redeemed an equal amount 
of greenbacks we would have effected a contraction of our green- 
back currency just as effectually as if we had cancelled and retired 
in name, as well as form, $100,000,000 of greenbacks. 

The one object to be gained by building up our revenues so long 
as we have a surplus in the Treasury is then contraction. And if 
contraction by the open retirement of greenbacks and Treasury 
notes would be injurious, contraction hy the covert methods of 
piling up greenbacks in the Treasury must be equally so. If it is 
wrong to contract our currency openly it is doubly so to do it hid- 
denly; if we are opposed to contracting our currency publicly we 
should be doubly opposed to a contraction concocted so as to 
deceive the public. If the people are opposed to the retirement 
of the greenbacks, it is a crime for their representatives to retire 
them covertly by locking them up in the Treasury. 

If those who ask for more revenue would join their proposals 
with a proposition to take from the Secretary of the Treasury all 
authority to issue bonds without renewed authority of Congress 
in each specific case, their demands for revenue legislation would 
come with better grace. 








THE BALANCE OF TRADE--THE TRUE AND 
THE FALSE. 

id is acommon error to look upon the merchandise trade bal 

ance as an index to the movement of gold. At first glance it” 
seems quite clear that if we sell more than we buy, gold must be 
sent us in payment, and that if we buy more than we sell we must 
send gold tosettle the balance. But, unfortunately, the indebted- 
ness we incur on account of the merchandise we buy abroad falls 
very far short of the sum total of the debts we incur and which 
must, in one way or other, be annually discharged. 

Of this sad truth we have been made painfully aware during 
the past few years, though many have steadfastly closed their 
eyes to the true meaning of the indisputable facts that have been 
rapidly unfolded before them. Those who have not closed their 
eyes have seen that we are a great debtor nation, have seen that 
we must ship a great excess of merchandise over imports if we 
would obviate the necessity of shipping gold, for the interest 
charge on our foreign indebtedness must be paid, and if we do not 
pay it by exports of merchandise in excess of imports we must pay 





it by shipping gold, unless indeed, we are able to temporarily 
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postpone the payment by running deeper into debt. And those 
who have looked beyond our borders have seen that while we are 
a great debtor nation, other nations are great creditor nations and 
therefore in position to buy much more than they sell ‘without 
sending gold in payment. 

Foremost among these creditor nations stands Great Britain. 
For years she has bought goods in excess of her sales to an 
average value of over $600,000,000 and during the same years 
accumulated gold. Such is the sum that represents the sum of 
debts due England by the world annually beyond the indebted- 
ness incurred by the purchase of the fabrics of British mills and 
the products of British mines. After paying for goods purchased 
of England the world pays her annually $600,000,000 besides. 
And as large as this sum is, it is a question whether it represents 
the total indebtedness of the world, aside from that incurred by 
purchases of merchandise, annually accruing to Great Britain, for 
no one can say whether or no the world has postponed the pay- 
ment of some of its indebtedness annually by going deeper into 
debt. Judging from our own experience it seems certain that it 
has. It may be noted that last year the world paid Great Britain 
$725 000,000, in merchandise and gold beyond the sums due her for 
the merchandise she sold. 

Of these great sums annually due Great Britain by the debtor 
nations of the world we have had our share to pay. It must also 
be remembered that England is not the only creditor nation, that 
Germany and Holland and to a lesser degree France come in the 
same category. During the four calendar years ending December 
Ist, 1895, we sent abroad towards the payment of our foreign 
indebtedness, merchandise in excess of imports to the value of 
$369,328,329. But this did not suffice and we sent silver in excess 
of imports of both silver bullion and ore to a recorded value of 
$82,353,571, though, owing to our policy of depreciating the value 
of this product, it sufficed to pay debts of but little more than half 
that amount. On top of this we sent $219,373,191 of gold. Thus 
it is seen that though we sold merchandise and silver to a value of 
over $100,000,000 a year in excess of what we bought we were 
under the necessity of sending an average of more than $50,000- 
ooo in gold besides. 

But this does not represent by far the sum of our foreign debts 
after the payment of those incurred for purchases. of merchandise. 
Besides sending the merchandise, silver and gold recorded above, 
in our efforts to discharge this indebtedness we sold abroad bonds 
issued by the national government for this very purpose, muni- 
cipal and other loans were placed abroad, and our exchange 
bankers borrowed abroad. ‘Thus we discharged that part of our 
indebtedness that our exports of merchandise, silver and gold did 
not suffice to pay, by running {further into debt. 


An examination of the trade returns of the present year tells 
the same tale of a great foreign indebtedness beyond any incurred 
by the purchase of merchandise. Abnormal crop conditions have 
served to greatly stimulate the demand for our food products 
while the growing impoverishment of our people has greatly 
diminished our purchasing power. So we witness greatly increased 
exports and decreased imports. ‘The misfortunes that have over- 
taken our competitors and the curtailment of our own purchasing 
power have thus combined to build up a great merchandise 
balance of trade in our favor. 


For the ten months ending October 31st, last, this favorable 
balance of trade footed up to less than $206,985,482, and during 
the same months we sent abroad silver in excess of imports to the 
coinage value of $27,943,531. Thus was built up an apparent 
balance in our favor of $234,929,053 in the short space of ten 
months. But Europe has not been called upon to send us gold 
for anything like thissum. During the past three months gold 
imports have footed up to something over $70,000,000, but prior 
thereto exports were large. So we find that our net imports of 
gold for the first ten months of the current year amounted to only 
$38,393,359, leaving a balance of $196,535,694, representing 





exports of merchandise and silver in excess of imports, and for 
which we have received no return. 

This balance has gone to pay foreign debts incurred on 
accounts that find no place in our trade returns. Moreover, there 
is every reason to believe that this current of gold that set towards 
our shores in August last, was the result of artificial, not natural, 
conditions; that gold came not because our British cousins had 
bought more than they could pay for by the export of their own 
products, together with the earnings on their investments abroad, 
but because the New York banking fraternity, having need of 
strengthening their cash resources, and impelled by necessity to 
check the export of gold that threatened them with disaster, bor- 
rowed gold in London and brought it bodily over. So, we see 
that there is every probability that the sum of foreign indebted- 
ness that we must provide for annually and incurred on accounts 
other than the purchase of merchandise is considerably greater 
than indicated by the trade returns, returns that indicate for the 
first ten months of the current year the payment of nearly $200,- 
000,000 of such indebtedness. 








INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES AND QUR_ MER- 
CHANT MARINE. 





T= part played in the building up of our great foreign indebted- 

ness by the hiring of a foreign merchant marine todo our ocean 
carrying trade is little understood. There was atime when we hada 
merchant marine of our own, when we sent our products to mar- 
ket in our own ships, and when we brought back to our shores 
what we bought abroad in our own bottoms. Then the ocean 
carrying trade was a source of wealth and national strength. But 
we no longer do our own ocean carrying trade. The American | 
merchant marine is but a mere shadow of its former self. The 
exporter, instead of hiring our own ships to carry our wheat and 
cotton to market, hires foreign ships; the importer, in place of 
bringing foreign products to our shores in American ships and 
paying freights to American shipowners and sailors, brings such 
products in foreign ships and foreign shipowners earn the freights 
formerly earned by Americans. 

So our ocean carrying trade has become a tax on our resources. 

Of the imports brought into the United States by sea during 
the fiscal year 1895, and amounting to 698,767,977, goods to the 
value of §590,538,362 were brought in foreign ships, and in our 
export trade our ships cut even a worse figure, carrying only 
#62,277,581 worth of our products, while foreign ships carried 
$675,357,830. On the goods we import we must pay the freight. 
If we pay it to our own ship-owners, no indebtedness is created 
abroad; if we pay it to foreign shipowners there necessarily is. 
During the year 1895, as we have seen, we paid freights to foreign 
shipowners on $590,000,000 of imports. If the freight charges 
equalled eight per cent. of the value of these imports, the freight 
paid foreign shipowners amounted to no less than $47,200,000. 
So we see how ocean freights build up a foreign indebtedness, 
when such freights are paid to foreign shipowners. 

We have also seen that our own ships carried, during the 
year 1895, only £62,277,581 worth of our exports out of a total 
of $757,635,411 sent by sea. Those who buy from us must pay 
an additional price over that which we get for our products suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of transportation. The cost of grain to 
the Liverpool merchant is the New York price plus the cost of the 
ocean carriage. If wecarried our own goods to market we would 
get this additional price; as we do not, this enhanced price goes 
into the pocket of the English shipowner. As our exports are 
much more bulky than our imports, the freight charges, propor- 
tionate to the value, are much greater. Thus it is that we find 
freight charges on our exports calculated at twelve per cent. on 
their value, which would make the freights on our exports for 
1895 come to something over $90,090,090, of which sum our 
shipowners earned but $7,000,000, 
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In view of the foregoing it is somewhat startling to find our 
Commissioner of Navigation, Mr. Chamberlin, opposing the pro- 
posal to place a discriminating duty of ten per cent. ‘on all imports 
whatsoever brought in foreign bottoms, embodied in Senator 
Elkins’ bill, on the ground that it would put an additional charge, 
taking the figures of 1895 as a basis, of $59,000,000 on our inter- 
national exchanges. How the imposition of such a duty could 
lead to an increase of $59,000,000 in the sum of indebtedness we 
have to pay abroad, we are at a loss to perceive. This duty 
would, no doubt, at first be added to the cost of the goods brought 
in foreign bottoms, but it would be paid in its entirety into the 
Treasury, not to the foreign shipowner or foreign manufacturer. 
Everything we brought from abroad in foreign ships would cost 
ten per cent. more than now, unless prices or freights were 
reduced, but while we thus taxed the consumer the tax would be 
paid into the Treasury. 

And this tax on the consumer of foreign goods'would rapidly 
disappear, for, protected by this duty, the American ship would 
soon appear on the ocean to take the place of the foreign in our 
carrying trade, and we would soon be freed from the necessity of 
hiring foreign ships. American shipbuilders and shipowners would, 
no doubt, reap a rich harvest, and at first American shipowners 
would be in position to advance their freights on all goods brought 
from foreign shores. But as the American merchant marine grew 
and competition arose, freights would fall back. 


But while American shipbuilders and owners would be 
directly benefited by such legislation, the indirect benefits to the 
American farmer and manufacturer would be great. The build- 
ing up of a merchant marine of our own would open new markets 
for our products, where now, because of the want of a merchant 
marine of our own, we are at a disadvantage. 


From the countries to the south of us we import something like 
$200,000,000 worth of products a year. We sell them scarcely 
one-fourth as much. ‘They buy their manufactures from Europe 
and get the means of payment by selling us their products. Their 
trade lies roughly over a triangular course. They buy from 
Europe, sell to us, and in turn Europe buys from us. Indirectly 
they pay for their purchases of European manufactured goods with 
American cotton and grain purchased with their sugar and coffee. 
In carrying out this trade we find British ships loading in British 
ports with British manufactures for shipment to South American 
ports, taking on cargos in such ports for shipment to our ports 
and returning to England loaded with our cotton and grain. The 
demand for ships to carry products from the countries south of us 
north results in much reducing the outward freights on manufac- 
tured goods from Great Britain to those countries to the south of 
us. This gives the British manufacturer a great advantage over 
our own. 

But now let us impose a discriminating duty on imports in 
foreign bottoms. What would be the result? British ships could 
not compete with American ships in bringing to our ports the pro- 
ducts of the countries to the south of us. After taking out Brit- 
ish manufactured goods they could no longer find return cargoes 
by way of America. They would have to return in ballast, at 
least in part and part way. Consequently, they would have to 
raise freights on cargoes from Great Britain to the countries south 
of us, and the British manufacturer would lose his advantage. 
Indeed, while he lost his advantage we would gain an advantage 
over him, for American ships being in demand at the ports of the 
countries to the south of us, and earning good freights on the 
products they brought northward to our ports, would compete 
among one anotler for outward freights. Consequently, freights 
would fall, and while the British manufacturers had to fight 
against rising freights, our manufacturers would enjoy falling. 
So the restoration of the American marine would broaden the 
markets for our products. 

It is objected that the imposition of discriminating duties 
would lead to retaliation, But the countries to the south of us, and 





with which we would find trade peculiarly advantageous, as they 
produce products that are non-competitive with the products of 
our own soil, would not retaliate, for, having no merchant marine 
of their own, they would in no way be injured by the imposition 
of discriminating duties on our part; and Great Britain, which 
would be directly and most injuriously affected, could not profit by 
retaliation. She might impose discriminating duties against car- 
goes in American ships, but this would not hurt us, for our own 
ships take a very insignificant part in our own trade with Great 
Britain. 

Moreover, the result of excluding our ships from carrying our 
products to Great Britain would be to raise the cost of grain and 
cotton to the British consumer, and at the same time make it 
more difficult for the British manufacturer to find a market in 
America. If such manufacturer sent his goods to America in a 
British bottom he would have to pay ten per cent. additional duty, 
and to secure an American ship he would have to pay double 
freights, for such ships being excluded from carrying a cargo to 
England, would have to go in ballast. So exports of British 
goods to America would fall off, while the export of goods from 
those countries that did not discriminate against our ships 
would be stimulated. So the British manufacturer would be 
injured. 

And now let us go one step farther. Exports of British 
goods to America falling off, British ships would have difficulty 
in getting cargoes for America, and consequently they would have 
to charge higher freights on the return cargoes. This would, of 
course, raise the price of wheat and cotton to the British con- 
sumer. 

It may be urged that this would lead to a curtailment of the 
demand for our wheat and cotton to the great injury of our farmers 
and planters. But such would not be the case. Because the out- 
let in our markets for British goods was restricted, the outlet in 
Russia, Argentine, India and Australia, would not be broadened. 
So if England turned from us to such countries for her supplies 
she would find herself under the necessity of sending out ships 
light burdened to bring back the grain she needed. So freights on 
the return cargoes would rise and the price of Russian, Argentinian 
and Indian wheat would be raised to the British consumer even as 
was American. Only one escape there would be for the British 
manufacturer and consumer and that would be to take grain and 
cotton exported in our ships without prejudice, and thus make it 
possible for our ships to goloaded both ways, and consequently to 
charge minimum freights on both goods imported and exported. 

The imposition of a discriminating duty on cargoes brought 
in foreign vessels would then work for the publlc weal, but if the 
public weal demands the passage of the Elkins’ bill, it demands 
much more. It demands a much more comprehensive protective 
system. ‘The farmer’s primary need is the restoration of bimetal- 
lism, which can alone free him from the unequal competition 
engendered by the premium on gold in the silver and paper using 
countries which is grinding him down to poverty, and the primary 
need of the manufacturer, depending as he does on the farmer for 
a market for his goods, is also the restoration of bimetallism. If 
the passage of the Elkins’ bill was needed for revenue its 
passage would be justifiable, but if its passage is demanded only 
as a measure to promote the public weal it is condemned by its 
narrowness. The farmer, the manufacturer, the miner, the wage- 
earner, have interests to be looked after as;well as the ship owner. 
To protect the ship owner by discriminating import duties would, 
it is true, indirectly promote the interests of farmer and manufact- 
urer by broadening our markets, but justice requires that when 
we legislate to promote the interests of the ship owner we legislate 
to promote the interests of farmer and manufacturer and wage- 
earner to the same degree. It is the restoration of bimetallism, 
and a true protective system, no less than a return to the discrimi - 
nating duties of the early years of the Republic, that is demanded 
by the public weal, 
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WHAT LABOR UNIONS CAN AND CAN NOT DO. 





HE labor unions have fallen on troublesome times. In striv- 
ing to better the condition of their members they find them- 
selves beset with difficulties that threaten to bring to naught their 
most strenuous efforts to uplift the lot of the wage-earner. Organ- 
ized to contend with employers for a just division of the fruits of 
toil, they find themselves forced to contend with idleness. It is 
not from an unjust division of the fruits of toil that the wage- 
earner suffers, but from curtailed production and lack of the fruits 
of toil to divide; it is not because the employer receives an unduly 
large share of the product of labor, but because the product is 
unduly small that the wage-earner is impoverished. 

It is idleness, directly and indirectly, that is the foe of the 
wage-earner. He suffers, primarily, not because his employer 
treats him unfairly, but because a policy weighs down upon our 
people that treats unfairly wage-earner and employer alike. True 
it is, that employers have cut wages, but the constant fall in prices 
of the products of labor has made this necessary. ‘The employer 
must provide for the costs of production out of the price he receives 
for that which he has bent his energy to produce and which is the 
joint product of his energy and organization and the labor of the 
wage-earner, he has employed. To the sum received for this 
product the employer must look for his profits and the wage- 
earner for his pay. If this sum falls, either the profits of the 
employer or the wages of the wage-earner must be cut. Receiv- 
ing less the employer cannot continue to pay the same wages 
without reducing his profits. So if wages are kept up the employer 
finds his profits going down and a continued undermining of 
profits cannot but end in the stoppage of production. 

And stoppage of production means enforced idleness, and 
enforced idleness must in the end force wages down. ‘To prevent 
wage reductions brought about by such conditions organized labor 
is powerless, for the wage-earner has only to choose between the 
acceptance of lower wages and enforced idleness. His choice is 
narrowed down to these hard alternatives. 


When the employer finds that as the result of falling prices 
he cannot get any return out of his enterprise, finds that he is 
carrying on production at a loss, and resolves to close his mill or 
factory unless he can, by cutting wages, so reduce the cost of pro- 
duction as to leave him a margin of profit, the wage-earner can 
gain nothing by a refusal to accept such reduction. To the 
employer thus placed the refusal of his employees to work has no 
terrors. He has no inducement to continue production unless he 
can reduce the cost of production, and so, if his workmen refuse 
to go to work for reduced wages he simply closes his mill or fac- 
tory until such time as he can find hands ready to work at the 
reduced rate. So it is that in all such cases, any effort of wage- 
earners to keep up their pay by an organized refusal to work save 
at old wages must fail. 

Thus we see the powerlessness of labor unions to combat idle- 
ness and it is with idleness that they have to contend to-day. 


When an employer is earning large profits and not content 
with such profits, strives to increase them by cutting wages, the 
labor unions have their usefulness. In such a case an organized 
refusal of workmen to work at lower wages, a refusal so complete 
as to cause the stoppage of production, will cause the employer 
who has striven to secure for himself an undue share of the pro- 
duct to repent of his folly. Just so long as production is halted 
such employer will be deprived of the profits he might otherwise 
be earning. From the closing of his mill, or factory, or shutting 
down of his mine, as the case may be, he suffers. It is true that 
his workmen on strike will suffer loss from idleness but even so 
will the employer suffer loss from the idleness of his plant. To 
escape such loss he will strive to start up his plant, he will 
endeavor to secure new hands and if he fails in this he will soon 
come to terms with his old employees unless he believes that by 
keeping them in idleness he can starve them into submission. 





And here again comes in the usefulness of the labor union which 
by extending assistance to-those in need makes it doubly difficult 
for the employer to starve his workmen into submission. 

Just such cases as this we have. While the fall in prices has 
undermined the profits of many producers and forced a stoppage 
of production, other producers have combined in trusts and pools 
with the object of keeping prices up by arbitrarily curtailing produc 
tion. Some of the numerous trusts that have been formed, with 
ever increasing rapidity, as prices have fallen, have failed in their 
purpose, others have succeeded and are yielding large profits to 
their organizers. To still further enhance their profits such trusts 
strive to cut wages wherever possible. To pervent such cuts the 
labor unions strive. 


But here again the labor unions find themselves beset with 
difficulties. The stoppage of production has thrown thousands 
of men out of work. As prices have gone down, as profits have 
been undermined and production curtailed, the accessions to the 
army of the unemployed have been numerous. And this army ever 
seeking work has become a menace to labor unions. It furnishes 
the source of supply upon which the trusts can draw to fill the 
places of strikers. With this army the labor unions have to 
reckon. Its existence dooms to failure many of their efforts to 
uphold wages through an organized refusal to work on the part of 
their own members. So, through the existence of this idle army, 
the power of the labor unions to protect their members and secure 
to them a just division of the fruits of toil is undermined. And 
as the power of the unions has been undermined the power of 
trusts and organized capital to force down wages has grown 
stronger. The idle army has strengthened organized capital, 
while it has weakened organized labor. 

The power of labor unions as an economic force is thus 
imperilled. Every accession to the army of unemployed under- 
mines them. But though their usefulness as an economic force 
grows less and less with the fall in prices, that, undermining profits, 
must needs lead to idleness, a career of usefuiness on a broader 
field lies before them. 

The economic forces exercised by the labor unions in their 
efforts to uplift mankind have been weakened, their career of use- 
fulness has been imperilled, and the enslavement of our wage- 
earners to a moneyed oligarchy is threatened by the building up of 
a financial system in our country for the benefit and at the diction 
of the moneyed interests—a system that is antagonistic to the pro- 
ducing classes, that taxes those who toil for the benefit of the 
idle, that enriches the creditor classes by depriving the industrious 
of the fruits of their toil, that leads to curtailment of production 
and condemns thousands of industrious toilers to idleness. In the 
face of such a system the power of labor unions to alleviate the 
condition of wage-earners by the exercise of the economic forces 
they have hitherto made use of must grow less and less. But the 
labor unions are by no means powerless to lighten the burdens 
resting on wage-earners. To save the wage-earners, however, 
from the enslavement that confronts them and restore and con- 
serve their power to protect the interest of the wage-earners as 
they have in the past, the labor unions must direct their energies 
along different lines. 

We are tottering under a financial system that has been 
shouldered on our people in the interests of the creditor classes 
and that grinds down on our toiling millions with overwhelming 
wright. Under this system the usefulness of labor unions as an 
economic force is imperilled. As an economic force they are 
becoming less and less able to protect the interests of wage- 
earners, 

The grievous financial system that now presses down upon 
all producers must be set aside before anything labor unions can 
do will avail to bring prosperity to wage earners. Clearly, then, 
the first aim of labor unions should be to overthrow this system. 
As a political force they can yield tremendous power. Failing to 
better the condition of Wagé-eatners by the economic forces at 
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their command, they must strive to lift up the lot of the wage- 
earner by the exercise of the political force which they can build 
up. It is asa political force, not as an economic force, that the 
labor unions can extend their usefulness in the immediate future. 
It is by bending their energies to overthrow the financial system 
that results in grinding down labor to the slavery of poverty that 
the labor unions can best serve their members in particular, and 
wage-earners in general. 

Until the system that condemns us to the use of an appreciat- 
ing measure of value is overthrown, prosperity will not return and 
the labor unions will remain powerless to protect their members 
against the aggressions of centralized capital. Let the labor 
unions exercise their political force and overthrow the unjust 
system that threatens the enslavement of our wage-earning classes, 
and thereafter they can exercise with profit to their members and 
wage-earners in general the economic force that organization 
confers. 








WOMAN’S WAYS. 








TRIBUTE TO TIHIE MOTHER. 


O HER care have been intrusted 
All the heroes of all lands ; 
Still the fate of church and nation 
Holds she in her slender hands, 
Guiding wilful feet and faltering 
On through childhood’s happy years, 
On through youth with its temptations, 
With its hopes, its doubts, its fears ; 
Cultivating all that’s noble, 
Gently chiding all that’s wrong, 
Till her children gather round her, 
Men and women, pure and strong. 
By the quiet ministrations, 
In the little realm of home, 
For the structure of the ages, 
She hath laid the corner-stone. 


* LK 
* 
A carload of pity is not worth a handful of help. 


By 


The Japanese ladies of course make tea to perfection, and we 
well might profit by their experience. 

The approved Japanese style of tea-making is as follows : 
From a kettle of boiling water they pour into an earthen or china 
teapot enough to heat the pot thoroughly ; then they empty out 
the water and put in the tea, pour over it boiling water, and let it 
stand five minutes and serve. ‘Che teapot must not touch the 
stove. 

A little tea cozy of Japanese is clapped over the teapot the 
moment the water is poured on, and a delicious cup of tea is thus 
secured without having extracted the injurious ingredient—the 
tannin. 

* yk 

There is no knowledge for which so great a price is paid as 
a knowledge of the world ; and no one ever became an adept in it 
except at the expense of a hardened or wounded heart. 

3k 


Although in Austria women have but few rights, they can- 
not under any circumstances be imprisoned or condemned to death; 
instead, after sentence has been pronounced upon a woman, she 
is sent to a convent and kept there a certain number of years. 
There is no prison discipline, only that of the ordinary conventual 
life. 

2k 

It is most embarrassing to have a thin man offer you his seat 

in the car when you are positively certain that you cannot fit into 


the place proffered. 


RK 


Men do not take off their hats to each other; they nod. Many 
married women complain of their husbands’ incivility in neglect- 
ing to treat them with the same politeness they show to their 
friends. Let all married men remember that marriage does not 
exempt them from raising their hats, both at meeting and saying 
good-bye totheir wives. This oversight has often been the cause 
of a spirit of rebellion in the young wife, who sees in it a reason 
for fancying that her husband has ceased to care for her, or only 
regards her as a belonging, to whom any of the civilities of life 
are unnecessary, hecause she is his. In the same way, a wife 





should foster all those pretty little ways of making him feel that 
he is still her Prince Charming. Love is so often kept alive by 
these outward observances that are the harbingers of refinement, 
that it behoves all to practice them. 
2k 
The Indiana State Board of Health is investigating the sub- 
ject of kissing as a possible means of communicating disease. The 
secretary of the Board is personally in favor of a law against the 
practice of kissing, but is in doubt as to the possibility of enforcing 
it. ‘‘Although a most dangerous practice,’’ he says, ‘‘there seems 
to be an inherent tendency to indulge in it, and we have little 
hope of ever being able to do away with it. I may have to recom- 
mend a disinfectant. All that would be necessary would be to 
rinse the teeth with it and rub it well on the lips. ‘That would 
insure devotees against the dangers resulting from osculation.’’ 








A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


CHINESE doctor is employed by the year to attend the 
family and keep its members in good health. When one 
falls ill, the doctor’s pay is stopped until the patient recovers. 


*.% 


—To prevent chapped hands, put a little borax in the wash- 
water. 

—Or, one ounce of glycerine to 15 drops of tincture of 
hydrastis. 

—Or, dust the hands with fine starch, after washing them in 
castile soap and warm water. 

—Or, wash them in bran-water. 

—Or, rub them with a few drops of glycerine diluted with 
milk. 

—Or, sweet cream. 

—Or, rub the hands at night with glycerine, powder with 
pulverized starch and sleep in large gloves. 

KK 

Austria’s report of the first year’s experience with anti-toxin 
serum is that out of 1,100 cases of diphtheria treated 970 recov- 
ered, a great improvement on the previous mortality. When the 
remedy was applied in the first two days of the sickness the per- 
centage of deaths was only 6.7. Of 318 cases of preventive 
inoculation only 20 were attacked by the disease in a mild form 
and all recovered. 


* 


* 

A burn extending over a large surface calls for the assistance 
of a physician. But in every family expérience small burns occur 
frequently that are not dangerous, but which are very painful at 
first, and which, if not treated properly, may result ina slow- 
healing sore that is most troublesome. The main thing to remem- 
ber about a burn is that it should be shut away from the air. 
Anything that shuts out the air is good, but some applications 
are better than others. If nothing else is at hand, cover the burn 
with a thick smearing of vaseline and a thin layer of sheet 
wadding. 

A mixture of unsalted lard and flour is a homely and very 
excellent remedy that is generally at hand. ‘The best application 
of all isa mixture of linseed oil and lime water, and a bottle of 
this mixture should be kept in the family medicine closet. 

Rk 

Here are four rules for checking a flow of blood: 

For simple superficial cuts nothing more than cold water and 
lint will be required, the patient remaining quiet. 

In a lacerated wound, with small streams of blood issuing 
from several points, lint, cold water and ice dripped into the 
wound, together with a slight pressure over the region from 
which the blood issues, will be sufficient. 

If the wound is on one of the extremities, wrap a strip of 
strong fabric (a stout handkerchief serves well) around the injured 
member, below as well as above the wound if it is a vein that is 
cut, inserting a stick between the bandages and the flesh, twist it 
round several times until there is a noticeable stop in the flow 
of blood. 

Should a large vein or an artery be severed in a locality 
where a pressure bandage cannot be applied, find out by experi- 
ment at what point pressure with the finger will cut off the supply 
of blood and continue to apply such pressure until skilled hands 
have tied the severed vessels. For instance a wound in the 
temple, which indicates an injury to the temporal artery, should 
lead the operator to press upon each side of it separately until the 
artery is located, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. Lectures by Rev. George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


‘* We are beset with problems. The characteristic symbol of 
this generation it the question-mark. Our patron saint is the 
Sphinx.’’ There is a new and welcome ring in these words which 
open one of the most sensible books that ever came from a 
preacher’s pen. Dean Hodges is manly in disavowing any pre- 
tentions to speak with authority on intricate questions, to which 
he has only the layman’s relation. He makes acknowledgment 
at the outset to a number of writers on economics, municipal 
government, socialistic proposals and other great problems, whom 
he has consulted for the purpose of these lectures on the New 
Forces, Indifference, Doubt, Poverty, Labor, Moral Reform, The 
City, and the Divided Church. He begins with a picture of life 
in the Middle Agesand traces the growth of modern society and 
its progress down to its present seething state. High time, 
indeed, that the pulpit should grapple in some such fashion as this 
with the momentous realities of the life which is. Many worthy 
men in all the churches have honestly attempted to force upon 
their people solutions of the social trouble which have borne the 
stamp of the sectarian prescription room. There mistake has 
been in trying to solve when they should be content to shake 
their people into activity. Those who more wisely stirred their 
hearers to do the duty;nearest hand have been the preachers and 
people most successful) in improving the individual, helping the 
church and strengtherting the State. Confidence is won when the 
author states his modest purpose. His lectures ‘‘ are meant to 
be interpretations of the thoughts of wise men out of the language 
of the schools into simpler speech ; of the researches of historians 
and of the arguments of philosophers into the practical precepts 
of common life.’’ By employing the historical method the author 
gives life and practical value to his pages for the general reader. 
He takes a sympathetic view of poverty in all its phases, noting 
the many panaceas advocated by all the schools, and he gives 
them as a rule very sensible criticism. We look for his own 
remedy, and find it, as may be expected, in the larger practice of 
Christian principles as exemplied in the churches at large, for he 
is no bigot. He wants and hopes to see ‘‘ co-operation, first, in 
the simplest manner among the churches of the neighborhood, 
then embracing the Christian activity of the town, and extending 
presently to the denominations themselves. This, it is true, is 
not enough and does not satisfy our prayers, but it is at least a 
long step up the hard hill, and it is possible to-morrow.’ 

In discussing the administration of charity by individuals or 
societies, Dean Hodges hits the right nail on the head when he 
insists on ‘‘ the need of personal acquaintance.’’ Only those who 
have devoted personal effort for a long period of time to real work 
among the poor in great cities can appreciate the absolutely vital 
importance of personal contact with them. Giving charity on any 
scale through the medium of an almoner or an organization is like 
shaking hands by means of a pair of tongs. It kills the hearti- 
ness of the act and chills the heart of the poorer person. A 
single cent given with sympathy after friendly discussion with the 
recipient of his condition and prospects, will do him more real 
good than a dollar handed through an agent as a dole, but here 
the author shall speak for himself. 

“Organization and investigation, a great many sympathetic people feel, 
are but mechanical and angular agencies, made of wood and iron, and hav- 
ing little to do in the work of Christian love. It may properly be said, 
indeed, that love, as it is defined in the gospel, is concerned not only with 
the heart, but with the mind, and that common sense is as much a part of it 
as sentiment, and that a sympathy which does harm is not to be preferred 
above a prudence which waits and is sure. ae 

“Still, the criticism is a fair one, and the charity which is justly open to 
it is at fault. That is generally recognized to-day. Institutionalism is being 
put away and personality is being put forward in its place. The poor cannot 
be dealt with as if they were bales of merchandise; that is plain. To refuse 
the beggar at the kitchen door is a good and necessary thing; to demand 
that all who ask the State for help shall go into an institution to get it is 
another admirable and necessary arrangement; and to provide that the phil- 
anthropic agencies shall work intelligently together is most desirable, but 
these matters are all preliminary to the real thing, which is to deal with the 
needy, in the spirit of the best friendship, one by one. 

“Thus the good Samaritan stopped and devoted himself to the one man; 
he might have hurried over to his side and have paid him the brief visit of a 
busy doctor; he might have poured oil and wine into his hurts, and then 
gone on to do the same kind service for half a dozen other similarly afflicted 
wayfarers along the Jericho road. The result would probably have been 
that seven men would have had a somewhat more easy hour, and would 
have died that night of exhaustion and exposure. The Samaritan saved one. 

“‘So, also, it is noted that at the Pool of Bethesda, where the sick lay in 
crowds. Jesus healed one. Had He lifted His blessed hand and cured them 


all, the whole hospital would have risen up in a condition of great joy and 





would have gone home, better in body, but no whit affected in any other 
way. They would have had no special consciousness of Jesus Christ. That, 
at least, was the case with the ten lepers who were healed by wholesale, and 
of whom only one came back. It is characteristic of human nature that 
general blessings are not especially appreciated, and have but little moral 
value. No relief fund, whether in money or nominal work, was ever dis- 
tributed without hardening men’s hearts, setting a wider separation between 
the rich and the poor, and making things worse instead of better. 

‘‘Men are men, and will never be satisfied with bread; they want the 
touch of a fraternal hand. 

“Thus all charitable work at present is making increasing use of friendly 
visitation. The purpose is to bring the form of personality to bear on pov- 
erty. Good people, in the spirit of Jesus and for love of their fellow-men, 
are offering themselves for this Christian service, The matter comes back, 
then, in the last analysis, to the spirit of neighborliness. The great thing is 
for every family of any means to minister in personal and persistent friend- 
ship to one family in need. Even that saline’ 4 not immediately bring in the 
millennium, but it would mightily help it along.’’ 


It would be ungracious to criticise debatable positions in a 
book covering so wide a range in so admirable a spirit. .These 
lectures would greatly interest other than church audiences, and 
cannot fail to do good by setting folk a-thinking and a-working. 

KF 
TARQUISARA. By Marion Crawford. Two vols. New York, 
The Macmillan Co. 

The taste for melodrama isso widespread that any story-teller 
is sure of an audience of all classes as long as he can keep up the 
illusion without a break from first to last. Few can manage this. 
Great gaps insist on coming between the tableaux, the author is 
prone to use these as opportunities for the display of his gift of 
word-painting or character analysis, to the disgust of the average 
reader, who pays for the story undiluted with authorship. Mr. 
Crawford is a skilled workman at his trade, which is that of paint- 
ing panoramas of life, chiefly Italian life, from the standpoint of 
an artist who regards thunder and lightning as the chief charms 
of the sky. The people he loves are the unlovely actors of 
unwholesome dramas on a sordid stage. There he makes them 
form intrigues and illicit alliances, cudgel their wits how to cheat 
their weaker relations, conspire in secret to betray and entrap and 
kill. When he has got them heaped up in a squirming mass like 
boys in a football scrimmage, with a corpse or two on the lower 
stratum, he procedes to exhibit the artist-author’s special gift, the 
knack of disentangling and straightening out the survivors, leav- 
ing you staring at a lot of re-tailored men and women trying to 
look as if nothing had happened. None of the tricks familiar to 
the theatre and circus are lost sight of fora moment while the 
show is going on. ‘The Italian character lends itself to just this 
kind of story, and there is Shakespeare to draw upon at need for 
ideas and easily altered speeches and incidents. So many people 
enjoy plays and stories all the better for being cast in foreign 
lands. ‘They are not able to criticise so keenly, and where the 
author exceeds or falls short of the natural it can be set down to 
the dreadful queerness of the Dago nature, so different to our 
better brand. Mr. Crawford was warned not long ago that he 
was making far too many books, four a year or thereabouts if we 
are not mistaken, and that his carpenter work need not always be 
in mahogany. Still, if he prefers, as he says he does, to live in 
Italy rather than in his native land, and spend there the money 
his books earn here, it is idle to deny his right to doas he pleases. 
The American people and their country afford as fertile a field for 
any author’s cultivation as Italy and the Italians, but if he does 
not know his own people, and does not like them well enough to 
live with them, Mr. Crawford is doubtless worldly wise in selling 
them the imported wares he manufactures so rapidly. There has 
always been, and will be, a section of the people who, at fashion’s 
bidding, pay dearly for foreign made fiction rather than patronize 
honest homespun. 

So far as this novel has life, it is brisk and vivid enough to 
suit a high-seasoned palate, but all of a sudden it fails and goes 
very dead indeed. The last half, or third, of the story is an 
offence against the reader’s confiding nature. The epilogue is 
spun out to serve as the two last acts of a five act tragedy. 
Whether Mr. Crawford’s ingenuity gave out, or whether it does 
not rather shine with extra brilliancy just at the point where the 
padding begins, may be left an open question, but the fact of his 
introducing Tarquisara, the title-hero of the tale, only in the 
eleventh hour savors strongly of the ingenuity of the shrewd 
dime-novel fictionist who abruptly closes his thrilling scenes in 
the middle with ‘‘to be continued in our next.’’ Mr. Crawford 
threaded several of his earlier novels on a string, as other great 
men before him have done. The Tarquisara trilogy may rival 
the Waverley novels in fame, and they may not. This, however, 
is not the question for literary machinists with a rage for turning 
out quantity regardless of quality, Once upon a time the story- 
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teller wrought because his gains impelled him. Later on his suc- 
cessors wrote their picture books because human nature photo- 
graphed itself in all its varied original types upon the sensitive 
plates of their bright minds and they could not help print- 
ing them off to please a simple hearted people. We have 
reached the day when noveling has got down to be a trade, 
a mechanic art to be taught, learnt, or picked up by any 
body endowed with the imitative faculty and the ever-blessed 
gift of push. Plots, scenes, dialogues are to be bought, 
plucked out of musty library books, borrowed or stolen, the 
world is wide, puppets are bendable into any deformity and 
pens are cheap. Happily, readers of every calibre are as thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa and, better still, they won’t bother their 
heads to weigh mere novels, being content to buy them for their 
very flimsiness or strong flavor. 








ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


————— 


LAGIARISM, coincidence, confessed imitation, make three 
alternatives often impossible to choose with certainty in 
criticising new productions that strike us as old friends. Every- 
thing good and true has probably been well said by old writers. 
New, or young, writers can only hope to dress the ancient 
thought in modern fashion or eccentric garb, and even then one 
often recognizes the familiar figure in its gauzy drapery. Ifa 
law could be passed (that is easy enough) and then be enforced, 
compelling every pregnant poet to read all that the nearest good 
library holds of existing literature in his line before he burdens 
the groaning shelves with his own output, life would be happier 
for most of us. ‘The number of downright plagiarist poetasters 
now at work is legion—the number of imitators is smaller, and 
that of honest coincidence-hitters is less than either. The hon- 
estest of men and ablest of writers may tumble unaware into 
either pit of the three, as for instance, Longfellow and Cardinal 
Newman. Nobody dreams of tracing the Psalm of Life couplet 
about hearts like muffled drums beating funeral marches to the 
grave, to these lines by Bishop Henry King, who rhymed the 

Psalms and published poems in 1651: 

But hark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come; 


And slow howe’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by Thee. 


Nor is it likely that John Henry Newman went to Dryden for 
this stanza in his exquisite ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light’’: : 
I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on: 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 
I loved the garish day, and spite of fears 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years, 


These lines are from Dryden’s little read Hind and Panther: 


My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 

Followed false lights; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 


yk 


By the typical young reporter of Gotham town the New York 
Sun is considered to be the shiniest literary luminary in the 
journal'stic firmament, next after the Great Colored Supplement. 
From its average proportion of borrowed brilliance, from books, 
magazines, and imported newspapers, it might honorably adopt 
the double title, the Sa and Moon, and so take all the shine out 
of its twinkling rivals. A literary luminary, as well as a journal- 
istic flash light, proven by its pretty trick of disembowelling 
important new books to the extent of from three to six columns 
under pretext of reviewing them. Literary philanthropy, which 
presents to its seventy million readers (the Suz ‘‘ shines for 
all’’) the difference between five cents and retail book prices, plus 
all the intellectual riches of a Sunday edition, deserves wider 
recognition than it gets. 

* 


Singularly, however, neither its sunshine nor moonshine 
managed, until now, to penetrate into the gloom of the famous 
Astor Library far enough to perceive that it has regular readers. 
The discovery was so brilliant that half-a-column of precious space 
had to be filled with information new and astounding to the afore- 
said seventy million gropers in the dark. They now for the first 
time know that publishers, writers of historical and other books, 





and persons interested in special subjects engage literary men to 
make the desired researches in public libraries, just as govern- 
ments employ diplomatists and scholars, soldiers and sailors, and 
as the Suz employs skilled scribes and literary reviewers who 
write with scissors, and as these in their turn employ grocers, 
actors, reference books, shoeblacks, preachers, and occasionally 
their own brains or hands. The Suz has made a wonderful dis- 
covery, this of the division of labor in the literary field, and it 
publishes it without money and without price, beyond a nickel, 
when it might have made a fortune by s curing patent rights. 
yk 

Many are the strange tales that could be told of the owls and 
bats of both sexes who haunt the great libraries of Europe. Her- 
mits and hags, tattered and torn, many of them, and a handful 
who made a rule, apparently, of washing themselves once every 
six months, whether they needed it or not. ‘These were over 
there, not here, where every toiler manages to look like a million- 
aire some part of every day. ‘These were your veritable makers 
of the makers of books, the pioneers in those glorious wildernesses 
of literary lore, the jackals who found the stuff that fed the 
author who fattened the publisher, and subsisted themselves on 
locusts and wild honey. The British Museum Reading-Room, 
that paradise of the loafing mind and harvest field for the workers, 
used to be a menagerie of these queer creatures, but of lordly 
lions, too, for next seat to you on one hand might be—actually 
was—Carlyle fumbling over a stack of wormy volumes and on the 
other Huxley, with Gladstone busily conning in theology, Lecky 
digging ore for his history, and in the round of a year you would 
see all the big elephants of the literary show. 


yk 


Just one true tale of the library owl and then to strict busi- 
ness. A venerable, scholarly-looking man, grey-headed, puffy- 
faced, used often to share my table. He was a clergyman, a 
scholar, the translator of one of the standard classics used in all 
our colleges. He was a dumb bookworm and his wife had a nag- 
ging tongue. One Sunday evening he took down an old horse- 
pistol with a muzzle like a trumpet and shot the old lady dead. 
They were alone in the house, and when the servant girl returned 
from church, he dispatched her to bring a carpenter who had done 
odd jobs in the house. He came, and the venerable divine most 
calmly ordered him to make a tin-lined packing case, three feet 
square, and bring it early next morning. ‘The girl was given a 
holiday on Monday. ‘The case was delivered and the carpenter 
was requested to order a carrier to call at noon. The unfortunate 
dame who had been the wife of his bosom for thirty or forty years 
was destined by her lord, but not master, to voyage to Canada in 
the packing case; but the carrier found his fingers wet and red as 
he lifted the case, and so came the arrest, the trial, the sentence 
of hanging. Never was mortal man more serenely calm, sweetly 
happy, as if rid of lifelong worry, than the pleasant old gentleman 
whose photograph is now before the writer. As he was a scholar 
and a model Christian clergyman he was spared the rope, but 
after seven years of welcome single-blessedness in his monk-like 
cell, alone with his tongueless books, he rolled out of bed, broke 
his neck on the floor, and—who can tell—perhaps sped swiftly 
into the presence of his old love, protesting his weariness of 


loneliness. 


LK 


When Byron in his haste called all publishers descendants of 
Barabbas, he should have hastened to call back the wholesale 
slander. Thieving has been perfected as one of the fine arts and 
sciences, so that a man who takes from another that which is not 
given nor sold to him can plead with honest conscience that the 
supposed loss is a real gain. Wicked British publishers, for 
instance, stole Lowell’s Biglow Papers, Longfellow’s poems, 
Holmes’ Autocrat, and made large profits by the steal, but they 
plead that their complainants are neither victims nor losers, but 
friends who, on the Day of Judgment, will be eager to say kind 
words in the hope of squeezing at least one publisher into heaven, 
to represent his class, because they have had leisure to perceive 
how deeply they were indebted to these self-helpers for fame and 
fortune. 

* 

Now and then a wail goes up from some persistently unreas- 
onable author who thinks he has a kind of a right to control his 
own productions. Frank Stockton is so genial a mirth maker 
that a letter of his in the current Citic may be read as a serious 
joke or as an amusingly grave protest. He wants the reading 
public to know from himself that ‘‘a book entitled Capiain Chap, 
or, the Rolling Stones, recently issued by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
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of Philadelphia, was published without my knowledge, consent or 
co-operation.’”’ The story was printed fourteen years ago in 
Golden Days, a child’s paper in Philadelphia, and was sold for 
serial publication only. ‘‘The story is now published as a book, 
with my name upon the title-page and with the date of 1897, as 
if it were a new work.’’ Mr. Stockton was not notified of the 
intention to publish, nor allowed to touch up the story, so he 
earnestly protests, as it was not written as a book and he says ‘‘it 
is injurious to my interests and my reputation for it now to 
appear as a book.’’ It scarcely séems to be a joke. Yet if Smith 
once upon a time sold Jones a Spring chicken which, on its ninth 
birthday, is cleverly sold again to Robinson, who markets it 
among the season’s hatchings, the knotty point is whether Smith 
can succeed iu putting his finger upon the particular clause in 
the week-day Decalogue which gives him the right to annihilate 
Robinson, or whether Smith should not rathercongratulate Robin- 
son on his genius for rehatching addled eggs. Both of them are to 
be pitied, but not so much as the buyer of the book; Jones alone is 
free to crow, if he cares to. 
Kok 

Joaquin Miller has been busy manufacturing a new American 

poet out of a youthful, soulful son of Japan. Two or three 

‘literary papers take the news in all solemnity. They give the 
boy’s portrait as if he was somebody, and quarter of a yard or so 
of his ‘‘ poetry’ as if it was something. And so it is, Walt 
Whitman and water, if the Whitmaniac deluge could carry 
another drop. The beauty of Whitman is that anybody can wade 
ankle high in his dilution of Isaiah and Job with the very blank 
verses of the New Jersey Jeremiah. Here are two or three 
Whitman-Millerized bagpipings of young Yonehiro Noguchi, 
hailed by at least three literary publications as the Coming Amer- 
icanary Poet. As one of these is named 7he Lark we venture 
to suggest this bird-of-a-feathery title for the imported chick. 
Now, silence for the soaring song: 

‘The brave upright rains come right down like errands from 
iron-bodied yoretime, never looking back ; out of the ever-tranquil 
ocean-breasted, far high heaven— yet as high but as the gum tree 
at my cabin window. 

Without hesitation they kill themselves in an instant on 
the earth, lifting their single-noted chants—O tragedy !—Chants ? 
Nay, the clapping sound of earth-lips. 

‘* The flat-boarded earth, nailed down at night, rusting under 
the darkness. The universe grows smaller, palpitating against its 
destiny. 

My chilly soul,—center of the world,—gives seat to audi- 
ble tears,—the songs of the cricket. 

I drink the darkness of a corner of the universe,—alas ! 
square, immovable world to me, on my bed! Suggesting what— 
god or demon ?—far down, under my body. : 

I am as alost wind among the countless atoms of high 
heaven!’’ 

O Joachin, art thou"jokin’ ? Is there no drugstore in Oakland, 
Cal.? Are no remedies for flatulence there? 


KK 


The Messrs. Scribner will be the American publishers of 
‘The Unpublished Works of Edward Gibbon,’’ including seven 
autobiographies, correspondence, etc., printed verbatim from 
MSS. in possession of the Earl of Sheffield, with a preface, by the 
Earl of Sheffield. These MSS. have since been acquired by the 
British Museum. 

OR 

Literature grows more comprehensive every day, as members 
of literary clubs and perusers of literary papers well know. Not 
from a ladies’ club but from an esteemed and omniscient contem- 
porary is this mind-expanding item taken : 

‘* America leads the world in the art of engraving, and while 
it is now considered good form here to use the English form of 
bidding guests to a wedding, our invitations are much more ele- 
gant than those on the other side. It is quite a breach of etiquette 
for Mr. and Mrs. So and So not to request the honor of their 
guests’ presence, and a greater breach still not to spell honor 
with a ‘u,’ ”’ 


FL * 


The Macmillan Company have nearly ready a volume entitled 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, by Professor Goldwin Smith. 
In this volume the questions raised are chiefly ethical or religious. 
These papers are the work of a man who reads all the best that 
recent thinkers have to offer and passes a criticism on it in a pun- 
gent or keen, incisive style, destructive in aim, brilliant in execu- 
tion, yet never open to the charge of irreverence or of want of 





tenderness in dealing with the creed in which the writer himself 


was reared. 


RR 


David McKay, of Philadelphia, has purchased from E. B. 
Willcox all of the books formerly published by Edward Meeks, 
embracing the complete line of Roper’s Practical Handbooks for 
Engineers, Beeban’s Juterest Tables, Field’s Scrap Book, Exec- 
utor’s Account Book, Administrator’ s Account Book, and Gardenier’s 
Ready Helps. 

* 

Rudyard Kipling’s entire works will, for the future, be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, by arrangement with 
Macmillan, Appleton, and the Century Co. 


KL 


Mr. John Lane, well-known for his publication of the ‘‘ Bod- 
ley Head,’’ London, where the Yellow Book was first issued, 
will enlarge his sphere of action. Mr. Laue has opened an office 
in New York, 140 Fifth Avenue, and a branch house in Chicago. 
Such notoriety as Mr. Aubrey Beardsley possesses is due to the 
‘* Bodley Head ’’ illustrations. 


kk 


Of the philanthropists who have given at least a million dol- 
lars to the cause of higher education in this country it is an inter- 
esting fact that President Seth Low is the only one whoisa 
college graduate. Rockefeller, Girard, Peabody, Cornell, Cooper, 
Rich, Packer, Hopkins, Clark, Drexel, Vanderbilt, DePauw, 
Lick and all the rest were self-educated men, who made their 
money in business, and owed their success in life to their native 
shrewdness and industry rather than to the colleges upon which 
they bestowed their bounty. 
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THE Story oF THE Mine. As illustrated by the great Comstock Lode of 
Nevada. By Charles Howard Shinn. Illustrated. pp. 272. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. (Received from John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. ) 


THE BEGINNERS OF ANATION. A History of The Source and Rise of the 
Earliest English Settlements in America with special Reference to the 
Life and Character of the People. By Edward Eggleston. pp. 377. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. (Received from John Wan- 
amaker, Philadelphia. ) 


OPALS FRoM A MEXICAN MINE. By George de Valliere. 
York: New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.25. 


‘‘WHaTt CHEER?’ The Sad Story of a Wicked Sailor. 
sell. pp. 530. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
from John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. ) 


THE DESIRE OF THE EVES and other stories. 
New York: R. Y. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
maker, Philadelphia. ) 


Dust IN THE BALANCE. By George Knight. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25. 
phia. ) 

WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. By Thornton Kirkland Lothrop. pp. 446. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin & Co; (Received from J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Philadelphia.) 


A PuRITAN BOHEMIA. 
The Macmillan Co. 
Philadelphia. ) 


THE POETICAL WorKSof Robert Browning in two volumes. New York, 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. (Received from Jobn Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. ) 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Abridged edition for the use of Col- 
leges and High schools. By James Byrce pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

THE ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. pp. 197. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. (Received from J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, ) 

TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Illus- 
trated. pp. 322. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. (Received 
from J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 

THE PoLitical WoRKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited by Wm. 
Knight. Vol. VII. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. (Received 
from J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 

STORIES FROM THE CHOP BOOK. pp. 241. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25. 

THs Fatal, Girt oF BEAUTY and other stories. By C. E. Raimond. pp. 
249. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS OF BYGONE Days. By Alice Morse Earle, pp. 
149. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $::50. 


pp. 285. New 


By W. Clark Rus- 
$1.25. (Received 


By Grant Allen. pp. 320. 
(Received from John Wana- 


pp. New York; R. F. 
(Received from John Wanamaker, Philadel- 


By Margaret Sherwood. pp. 191. New York: 
75 cents. (Received from John Wanamaker 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


HE question’s not a new one, dear, 


Comes to some boys and girls I know 
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Wanamaker’s 
But one that da 
Kodak THOUSANDS are finding ne that ev'ry day 
Cameras ean pom — While at their work or play. 
OCK 


thousands will join the 
ranks of amateur photographers before 
Christmas times are over. Pocket 
Kodaks can be carried in a coat pocket. 
They take pictures 1%x2 in. Loaded 
with films for 12 pictures. Extra films, 
25c a dozen—and the camera can be re- 
loaded in daylight. Good light and a 
press of the button and you’re sure of a 
good clear picture. You can take flash- 
light pictures in doors with them. $5. 

Bull's-eye Camera, takes pictures 3% 
in. square, $8. Films, 60c for 12. 

Plain instructions accompany the cam- 
eras—but you scarcely need them. You 
can hardly go wrong. 

Main aisle. 


Calendars A HuNpRED feet of 


counter space has just 
and Cards been given over to the 


display of Calendars 
and Christmas Cards. Is there a good 
one missing? Think not. Europe and 
America were searched to make sure. 
The Wanamaker Packet gives you 20 
assorted Xmas Cards for 25c—2c extra 
if mailed. Such aset would cost three 
times as much at retail. 


Flat Cards, 2c to 15c. 

Folding Cards, 4c to 25c. 

Booklets, 5c to 7oc. 

Calendars, 2c to $4. 

Block Calendars, 25c. 365 quotations from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Dickens. 

Block Calendars with sacred quotations at 
same price. 


Look store, Thirteenth street. 


John Wanamaker. 


UNDERWEAR— 


More convincing bargains to- 
day take a place in this great 
mid-season sale. All are new 
and strictly reliable goods, 
and are offered at less than 
wholesale prices: 


WOMEN’S VESTS AND 
DRAWERS-—of heavy natural 
gray, fleeced and ribbed, at. 19¢ 

A clear saving of 25 per cent. 


2500 CHILDREN’S VESTS, 
PANTALETTES AND DRAW- 
ERS —heavy, fleeced, plain gray, 
all sizes, at 29¢ 
each; sell regularly at 50 cents ‘each, but 
these have slight manufacturer’s imper- 
fections—so slight, however, as not to im- 
pe air in the least their durability or com- 
ort. 





MEN’S SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS-of fine Natural 
Wool, with Australian Lamb's 
Wool fleece, all made with fash- 
ioned seams. 
CRE, 10 bis we woe eo eS 


MAIL ORDERS 
promptly and accurately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Nanny comes to me at morn, 
And with beseeching look, 

Asks me if I can tell her where 
She’1l find her slate or book. 


And Teddy comes to me and says, 
Sometimes with downcast eye, 

‘‘“Mamma dear, won’t you please to come 
And help me find my tie?’’ 


And Alice, too, comes with a frown 
When going out for play : 

“Oh dear, mamma, what did I do 
With my hat yesterday ?” 


No hat is found out in the hall ; 
The book's not in its case ; 

No tie is found upstairs to be 
In its accustomed place. 


Now'me the reason tell, my dear, 
And quickly, if you can, 

Why all these things may ‘not be found 
By Alice, Ted, or Nan? 


The.question’s not a new one, dear, 
But one that ev'ry day 
Comes to some girls and boys I know 
While at their work or play. 
—Grace A. Cannon. 


Fy 


Advice is like snow : the softer it falls the longer it dwells 
upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind.—Coleridge. 
KK 


Children are very susceptible to environment and surround- 
ing influences, like all developing and changing things in nature 
tending to assume that form which is along the line of least re- 
sistance. This underlying law of nature should be recognized by 
parents and borne constantly in mind, if the best is to be made of 
the little ones given unto their care. The home influence should 
always be pure and high; no evidence of disagreement or con- 
tention between father and mother should be allowed to cast a 
shadow over the young lives about and sow the seeds of disagree- 
ment and selfishness which can so easily become permanent, if 
unhealthy, characteristics. 

If truth, honor, respect, desire to do, purpose to accomplish— 
all those attributes and qualities which make the foundation of a 
broad, healthy, useful life, are to find place in the child, and 
later reach full development in the man and woman, they must 
originate in and receive encouragement and incentive from the 
parents. Not so much in expression, but in example. 

Many parents in their very desire to do for their children 
provide them with everything, in the belief that so they make 
them happy and content. This is not wise. The child who is 
refused nothing a passing desire or whim may suggest, is in fact 
seldom as happy and contented as the less hampered one who is 
taught to appreciate the few things he has. It should be the 
earnest effort of all parents to instil into their children an under- 
standing of the necessity for work. Let pleasure be subordinate 
to duty and the reward of honest effort, and the greatest pleasure 
the child can have will be the satisfaction of doing well what it 
understakes todo. Oncea child is thoroughly impressed with 
the fact that it has responsibilities which cannot be escaped or 
shirked and it will take a useful place in the family and the 
world ; the foundation of an independent life has been well and 
truly laid. 





NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 











E have boiled the hydrant water, 
We have sterilized the milk; 

We have strained the prowling microbe 
Through the finest kind of silk; 

We have bought and we have borrowed 
Every patent health device, 

And at last the doctor tells us 

That we've got to boil the ice. 


yk 


Reciprocity—“‘If you have a million you can get into the four 
hundred.’’ ‘‘Yes, and if you have four hundred you are likely 
to stay in the million.’’ 





Reading | Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS 
ON AND AFTER NOV. 15, 1896. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philadelphia 


Buffalo Day Ex poses 
uffalo Da press 

Parlor and "pining Car daily 9.00A.M 
Black Diamond Express weekdays 


For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12.30 4 a 

Buffalo and Chicago Express dail 

will g Cars ¥ 9. O49 
—— Express, (Sleeper) 8.35, 10.10, 


eee 


4.05 P.M. Daily (Sleeper 11.80 P. M. 
uaa Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. « 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 A . M, 12.45, (dining car), 
.80, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining isa 
M., 12.05 night. Sundays—8 80, 9.30, 
(dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 taining 
car) P. M., 12.05 night 

Leave 2th and Chestnut sts., 4.00, 11.04 A. M,, 
12.57 (dining car), 3.08, > 10, 6.12, ‘8 19 (dinin car), 
11.58 P. M. Sunday, 4.00, A. 5 eS ining 
car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 dining car), ste 58 P. M 

Leave New "York, foot of teen, street, 4.30, 
ree 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. 

4.00’ (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour iat. 5.00, 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 40.00, "11.30 A; ’M., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, P. M., 
12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
— ing carson night trainstoand from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, rv 
8.00, 9.00, 11.00 A, M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 8.00, 9. 45 
P; M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, "4.20, 
8.00, 9.45 P. M. (9.45° P. M. does not connect for 
Easton.) 


For Schuylkill Valley Points 


For we me —_— erg ee | 
8.35, 10.10 A. M., , 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. 


20 P. M. Sundays—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M, 
11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.00, 11.85 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Rea ry ere 8.35, = m4 "a. M. +» 12.46, 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom, 45 A. M,, 
1.42) 4.36, 5.58, 7.20 P. M. Wis teoten 4 4.00, 
0 M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 
P. 

For Pes: ‘banon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 


_ 
S 
_ 


A. M., 4.05, 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
1.42, 7.20 P.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, A. M. 
Accom. 7.0) A. M., 6.15, P. 

For Gettysburg—8.3, io 10 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, vege ia 10 A. bs 
4.05, 6.30, 1180 P. M. Accom, 7.45 A. 
1.42 P.M. omg hg es ‘L008. 9.05 A. M., ai 
P.M. Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 P. 

For Shamokin gl ‘Wiiliamsport—xpress 
8.85, ory 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. 130. "Pp. M. ‘Additional for 
rutekin~aupoien week-days, 6.30 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20A. M, Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00 A. 00, 
5.00 P. M. Accom., 8.00 A. M., 6.30 P. M. Sun- 
ry ee oe 9. 00, 10.00, A. M. Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4.45 P. M 

Parlor cars on all ‘express trains. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P, M. 

For Cape May and Sea isle City. 

9.45 A. M.,4.15 P. M Sundays, 900 A. M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut —_ 

1005 Chestnut street, 609 South Third street, 

Market street and at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


I. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Superintendent, Gen, Pass. Agent 


HILLS of SONG 


A Book of Poems by Clinton Scol- 
lard, with cover design by Ethel 
Reed. Cloth octavo,. . $1.00. 


‘ A’ a poet Mr. Scollard has won an honored 


— ” Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
6s = esent volume contains his best work; 
ahd fich his admirers will be glad to possess 
om this enduring form.” Buffalo Commercial. 


e tells a story or sir gs a Fong witha peculiar 
grace marki ing his verse from the 
mass of minor poets."’ Nathan Haskell Dole. 


ne of the best of the American poets of to: 
day is Clinton Scollard.” Rochester Union 
and Advertiser. 


ss Ant the many books of American Ree 
lishea ang = Ba = - 
a ‘achorves attention.’ 


is verse is alwa are yee avo in io 
aS tet tone an 





Beet 


COPBLAND & DAY; 


69 Cornhill. Bc ston. 
— 
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‘IT wonder why orators always have to drink so much 
water ?’’ asked the innocent looking boarder. 

‘On account of their burning language,’’ said Asbury Pep- 
pers promptly. © 

‘‘But the fellow I was thinking of,” said the innocent looking 
boarder, ‘‘was dealing solely in figures.’’ 

Then the innocent one looked triumphant until Mr. Peppers 
came back with the statement that they must have been dry 
statistics. 

KK 

It is quite as hard as ever to get ahead of Pat. This was 
proved the other day during a trial in an English court room, an 
Irish witness being examined as to his knowledge of a shooting 
affair. 

‘Did you see the shot fired?’’ the Magistrate asked, when 
Pat had been sworn. 

‘‘No, sorr, I only heard it,’’ was the evasive reply. 

‘‘That evidence is not satisfactory,’’ replied the Magistrate, 
sternly. ‘‘Stand down!’’ 

The witness proceeded to leave the box, and directly his back 
was turned he laughed derisively. The Magistrate, indignant at 
the contempt of court, called him back, and asked him how he 


Rot Top Desks... 














«Largest Stock in America... 


—ALSO— 
Book Cases, 
Combination Cases, 
Ladies Desks, 
Leather Upholstery, 
Turkish Chairs, 
Couches, 






dared to laugh in court. 
‘Did you see me laugh, your Honor ?’’ queried the offender. 
‘No, sir; but I heard you,’’ was the irate reply. 
‘*That evidence is not satisfactory,’’ said Pat, quietly, but 
with a twinkle in his eye. 
And this time everybody laughed, even the Magistrate. 


* 


ra JOSEPH H. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Bank, Office, Library, Church, Hall and 
School Furniture and Upholstery, 


Filing Cabinets, 
Special Cabinet Work to 
Order, - 
Office Fixtures, Counters, 
Partitions, Ete., Ete. 


Father—‘‘That fellow that comes here to see you so often is 


a pretty cheap man.”’ 
Daughter—‘‘Then buy him for me, pa.”’ 926 ARCH sea A 


KK WAREHOUSES: 


gig and 921 Rementer Street, 


That story ofa Caribou, Maine, potato raiser who refused an offer kansas, taeend want. 


of 48 cents a barrel for eleven barrels of potatoes, declaring that he 
would have $5 or nothing for the load, is matched by a yarn that 
comes from Grand Lake Stream of a man who recently went after 





weRenemeReRes 


a calf that he had pastured out all summer and asked what he ae 


‘‘Well,’’ says the farmer, ‘‘I’ve got a bill of BA THE NATION’S FAVORITE 
xe MUSICAL [NSTRUMENT. ae 


owed for pasturing. 
$7 against you, but I will take the calf and call it settled, provid- 
ing you are willing.’ 

‘**No, sir.’’ was the answer. ‘‘I will not do that, but I'll We) 
tell you what I will do: You keep the calf two weeks longer, and 
you can have her.’’ 


iS 
(a 


*,*% 


Ses 


‘Oh, doctor, I have sent for you, thought I confess that I 
have not the slightest faith in modern medical science.”’ 

“‘Oh, that dosen’t matter. A mule has no faith in a veter- 
inary surgeon, yet he gets cured all the same.”’ 


4% 


IRA) 


Here is the satisfaction given by a North Carolina editor to 
some readers who demanded an apology for some strictures under 
the threat of a cowhiding. ‘‘Some two or three gentlemen seem to 
think that the strictures in last week’s Herald had special reference 


to them. We did not individualize; we just lumped them all We illustrate above our style 2% Auto- 
together. Governor Vance said he owned an old darkey named vid aint ae te oe 


nicely finished. Sent by express paid to 
any express office in the United States 
upon receipt of $7.50. Send for our hand- 
some illustrat oa 6 “ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family,” which de- 
scribes our various styles. Autohar 
range in price from $1.50 to $150. For sale 
by all music dealers, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


109 E. 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


John. One morning the governor was in his back yard doing a 
little swearing, and old John reproved him, saying: ‘Mars Zeb, 
ithurts dis ole darkey powerful bad to hear his young master 
cussin’ dat way, an’ I prays for you ebry night, too.’ Vance 
said to him: ‘Uncle John, do you pray for me by name?’ John 
replied: ‘No, Mars Zeb, I jest luwwps you in wid de balance ob 
de sinners.’ ’’ 


ER Wen een een 
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OT OCT Pa eT ee Oe OOOO EF zm 
§ AVE Send for our new 1896 Cat- cy 
alogue, illustrated in colors, : HE ag 
containing full descriptions of Sf * EE 

all our Pianos and Organs. & = 
7] @ | REMEMBER we are the only ff 2 
firm of actual manufacturers *°e 
selling exclusively to the general public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where you get the a 





Real Exact Value for yourmoney. There are no Agents’, Dealers’ or Middlemen’. profits / 
ed. (8°CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS,.2 


to suit your circumstances. Pianos and Organs shipped on thirty days’ trial in ff 
mS) your own home under our special warrant for twenty-five years. No money re- 
quired in advance, Safe delivery to pur- cTORY ® chaser guaranteed. 
fy REFERENCES:—Our bank, your bank, @i7M pinto TERMS: No Satisfaction, NotPay. & 
amit ¢R OTE. As an advertisement we will sell to the 
fi oTH first purchaser in a place one of our fine PIANOS, 
nO Y specially fitted and finished for only $160, 
wA orone of our latest PARLOR ORGANS for #2. 


wu EB 8 fo’ natrnment FREE. 
hhousand recent references, sent free. Don’t ur a5 3 TLALS 
‘ail to write at once to ee bal a fe 


CORNISH & CO.., Piano and Organ Makers. Washington, 










































us during the past 35 years. Our new book 
“The Heart of the People,” containing a 
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A Great Repository of Practical and 
Scientific Information. 


One eA the Fullest, Freshest, and Most Valuable 
‘landbooks of the age. Indispensable to 
Every Practical Man. 


Price $2.00. 
Free of Postage to any address in the World. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the 
Latest, most Important, and most Usetul Discoveries 
in Chemical Technology, and their Practical A pplica- 
tion in the Arts and the Industries. Edited y 
from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heiniz, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerlig. With 
additions by Wiiliam T. Brannt and William H 
Wahl, Ph. D. (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. Illustrated by 78 engravings, 
one volume, over 500 es, 1Zmo, elegantly in 
scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, containing an im- 
mense amount and a great variety of matter. 


Price $2.00, free of postage to any address in the world, 
Ra A circular of 32 pages, showing the full Table 
of Contents of this important Book, sent by mail free 
of postage to any one in any part of the World who 
will furnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubiishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 

















FASHION ano FANCY, 
WITH THE LOVE OF AN 3¢ 
EASY GLIDING BICYCLE 
CALLS FOR THE . 
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365 Days Ahead of Them All. 
Artistic Catalogue, 4c. in 
36 stamps. 
KEATING WHEEL CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. i 























Happy 
Combination. 


A happy combination is the Com- 
pound Oxygen of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
for the cure of Chronic diseases. It is 
made up of the vital elements of air, in 
such proportions as to render it much 
richer in the life-giving ozone. It is not 
nitrous oxide or “‘laughing gas,” and 
differs essentially from all substances 
used in medical inhalations. It can, in 
no case, injure the patient; unlike 
drugs, leaving no evil effects. It is 
easy to take, as well as pleasing to the 
taste. Anyone can do it. It is simply 
breathed. Besides, its good effects are 
permanent. Instead of stimulants and 
narcotics, often a few inhalations will 
give relief, and best of all, do no injury 
It has been in use for nearly a quarter 
ofacentury. Its merits are well known. 
It cures disease. We have abundant 
and reliable testimonials. Send for book 
of 200 pages, free. Home and Office 
Treatment. Consultation free. 


Drs.’ STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, 


eee Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; TORONTO, CAN. 
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ALMOST A GIFT _ 


>>— POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 30. ~~ 


That the American people are quick to recognize genuine merit and to manifest their appreciation by hearty response is amply shown by the present flood of orders 
for the splendid new and richly illustrated edition of our great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of all the World’s Knowledge. From all parts of the country 
come urgent requests to extend the limit of our Great Special Offer, and in order that none may be disappointed, we have decided to make an extension to November 30, 
This extremely liberal offer is made for the sole purpose of advertising our superb work of general reference. We cannot hope to make money by it, for the low prices, 
on such very easy terms, barely pay for paper, printing and binding, saying nothing of the original outlay of over $750,000.00 for the work of editors, artists and 
engravers ; but the immense amount of talk created will help to make known and popularize that greatest of all modern and entirely up-to-the-times household reference 


~~ ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 30 this truly marvelous work will be fur. 












































AAAAAAAA AAAAAA Ab bb bh bbe tte bate te te hn hh ily that Anchen int Ann aaA 53 : 2 
f nished any reader of this announcement on receipt of only $1.00 in 
cash and the remainder in small monthly payments, amounting to 
—<$<———— =— Za about five cents a day. After November 30 prices will be imme- 
, diately restored to regular rates—$42.00 to $70.00 a set, according to 
4 @ ; 4 ) (4 | binding. 
100 SAMPLE PAGES FREE 
on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
ww ay : 
Ite | siz. | NP ege 
ac) es oad ee Superb New Edition, 
= : y) Revised to June 1, 1896, contains thousands of the newer words not 
ecu THE T Y found in any other reference book on earth, including the very latest 
| dies ENcycLopens ENcy, HE THE | coinages of ’99, such as ‘‘ Roentgen rays,’’—‘‘ aseptolin,’’—“‘ vita- 
CTIONA DICTIONA CLOPAD Evcyc.opey scope,’’—‘‘skiagraph,’’—‘‘fluoroscope,’’ etc. It is the only up-to-date 
iS R DICTIONAR DICTIONAR ' dictionary, the most practical encyclopzdia, and also a genuine 
l — | ~ave q 
ie lll >Se— Il Se = Triumph of Art! 
Ei ecal| ; 
VOLUME] = dS with its magnificent array of chromatic plates in 17 Colors, dozens 
| antes | OLume 1) VoLy of single and double page engravings in delicate monotone, and 
, ; ~INF. Ween ane i : 3,000 artistic text illustrations. . 
SR : —Z. : 
we ll E=2 p 100 Editors 
| a Shee. || «oie Oe es and thousands of special contributors from all over the globe have 
} — Se. = devoted their best talents to the preparation of this marvelous con- 
. WS — 45> densation of all the world’s knowledge. 
Look at the List! 
, JUST AS The great Prof. Huxley on a ams physiology ; Prof. 
, =———— Y LOOK Richard A. Proctor, astronomy ; Sir John Stainer, music ; Hunter, 
Z = os Morris, Estoclet, Heritage, Williams—the most brilliant educators 
Four massive volumes, each 9 in, wide, 11 1-2 in, long, 3 in. thick, containing of the nineteenth century. , 
5,359 pages, 16,000 columns of clear type matter, 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words More than $750,000 Required to 


defined, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about go lbs. 
err tT Ss 


eietearmmeneneeankennetirte Produce this Work. 


IT IS THE ONLY REFERENCE WORK ON EARTH that contains satisfactory and up-to-date encyclopzedic treatment of such important topics of 
to-day as the following: 6attleship, bimetallism, money, wages, germ theory, Arctic explorations, tariff, Christian Endeavor, appendicitis, shadow-photo- 
graphy, electrocution, steam navigation, and hundreds of others. 

IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, 


development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

IT IS A CONCISE ENCYCLOPEZADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, physics, philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, the- 
ology, biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopzedic subjects, including the latest inventions and discoveries, tersely treated by educators of vast renown. 

iT IS A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper, from plates never before on press, durably bound, and containing the most 


superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any reference work. 


IT IS BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because it is the latest and most complete, containing nearly twice as many words as are in 


the largest ‘‘ unabridged,’’ and treating 20,000 more encyclopzedic subjects than are covered by other cyclopzdias costing from $50 to $200. There is no other publica- 


tion in its class. 
FOUR EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 
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Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—‘‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary isa library | ‘¢ Scientific American,’’? New York.—‘‘It forms in itself a library for the 
condensed into four volumes; a ton of diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds | business man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or 
of quintessence, and, withal, as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in | the student or apprentice just making a beginning.” 
contents, From Ex-Judge Noah Davis, LL. D.—‘‘It has no superior in any of the 

‘‘The Churchman,’’ New York.—‘ This dictionary is as ‘up-to-date’ as qualities that make up a good dictionary. To these qualities it adds a fund of 
one could be made. Its topics are treated with a fullness and minuteness which | encyclopedic knowledge which I have never before seen in such a work. I give it 
enables it to take the place of any encyclopzdia."’ | my hearty commendation.’’ 


Adopted as the Standard in the Public Schools Throughout the Country. 


i4 OW 10 0 R D ER , send $1.00 and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded to you. Subsequent payments to be made as follows: Cloth binding, 

» $1.50 a month for one year; Half-Russia binding, $2.00 a month, and Full Sheep binding, $2 50a month. First payment in any 

; ; __ , €ase is only $1.00. To cash buyers we will allow a discount of 10 per cent. and furnish the book-case free ; otherwise the book- 

case is $1.50, which must be paid in advance. This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payment accounts. We recommend Half-Russia binding as most 

serviceable. When ordering, state style of binding wanted, also shipping directions. Transportation charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any bank or ally 
newspaper in Philadelphia. AGENTS WANTED. [Mention this paper.] 











Cc ti | Beware of unscrupulous imitators, masquerading under high-sounding names, who have copied our advertising methods even to the wording, 
au ion! with the self-evident purpose of deceiving our customers ; spurious works are offered under a similar title ; old editions, years out of date, and 
wholly incomplete are advertised as ‘‘ damaged” ; ancient encyclopedias, slightly revamped, are brazenly put forth under alluring new titles, as new and original works; 
small and inferior old books are bound up in from 3 to 8 volumes of microscopic size and heralded as ‘‘iibraries.’”” Do not be deceived by any of these! Remember 
the genuine Encyclopedic Dictionary is complete in four large volumes of 5359 pages. Wecan not be responsible for any orders except those sent directly to us. 


>> See that our name (and none other) is at bottom of each title page. <~—~<<< 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING. CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








